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IDEALITY IN ART. 
THE greatest boon that could be bestowed upon 
the arts of painting and sculpture at the present | 
moment, would be the providing of so exact a/ 
definition of the intention of the terms used by | 
writers on those subjects that any two people | 
might be influenced to intend but one meaning | 
by the same word. But while so many are in| 
the continual habit of using these words without | 
a clear perception of the meaning they would 
themselves attach to them, it is not an easily 
contrived matter that they should agree with each 
other. Indeed, too close a pursuit of meaning in 
the term used, would often but demonstrate the 
no-meaningness of the phrase in which it was 
introduced. In a very large proportion of the 
criticisms on art, the writers take for granted that 
the word they used is meant to signify that which 
it seems to mean to them; when the true inten- 
tion of the term is a matter of which their 
education has not given them the power of per- 
ceiving at all. One of these mysterious terms is 
ideality. ‘The ideality of form, for instance, is by 
some supposed to be the impossibility of form. It 
is supposed to be an invention of the constructive 
powers of the painter; something that presented 
itself to his shut eyes; something that owed its 
perfection not to the perfectability of that nature 
that created it, but to another perfectability de- 
rived from the alterations and corrections of the 
artist. This is, however, the ideality of the 
writer; for anything that the artist invents in 
form, and that has not a received authority for its 
existence, in reference to natural type, is a mon- 
strous conventionality that cannot belong to the 
beautiful. This is a prejudice that has remained to 
us from the infancy of art; and this term 
ideality has been prolonged by those who are in 











the habit of looking into books for opinions. ‘The 
so-called ideality of form that we find in Michael 
Angelo was a conventionality, in so far as it was 
ideal, arising from an attempt at perfecting the 
structure of the human figure, without so univer- 
sal a reference to instances as would distinguish 
the rule from the exception. More artists have 
been sacrificed to the reputation of Michael An- 
gelo than to any other, He was a stumbling- 
block to art from the beginning. ‘The faculty 
with which he produced great effects, by massing 
the faultiness of his means, have caused his errors 


Thus, the runners in the Olympic Games no 
doubt presented a certain average of fitness, even 
as is presented us by our racehorses at Doncaster, 
or our danseuses at the opera; and the beau ideal 
that characterised activity was a representative of 
that average. It would not be now difficult for 
us to compile the beau ideal of an opera dancer, 
and that without drawing a single check upon our 
ideality; if we have within us a quality deserving 
of the term, which we doubt, it would be no 
more than that combination that results from che- 
mical experiment. It would be the connection of 





to become the models for imitation, as if they 
were the means themselves of his effects. His 
affectation of diminutive extremities swelling into 
enormous muscular developments, as they ap- 
proach the centre, have been sanctified by his 
apparent learning, into a supposed excellence; 
and unable to dispute the fact that these things 
are not true, his admirers have invented the term 
ideal, as having a meaning superior to truth itself. 
The term ideal is a misnomer in art. 
est quality of form is selected truth; the highest 


| quality of expression is selected truth; the high- 


est quality of composition is selected truth; and 
the highest quality of colour is selected truth; 
ideality, according to the popular acceptation of 
the term, having nothing to do with either. 

It is true, that, for assistance in selection, we 
are now compelled to have recourse to the Greek 
model as the abstract of graceful contour: not 


that Greek nature is ideal nature; but that it is | 


the refinement of selection; and, that the Greeks 
possessed this refinement, is not that ancient Greek 
nature possessed advantages over British, French, 


or modern nature; for, under gymnastic cultiva- | 
tion, we have seen living developments equal, aye 


superior, to those of any antique statue in beauty of 
outline. 
the philosophic artist a wider field for investiga- 
tion; and the many opportunities they furnished, 
assisted him to generalise from among what our 
customs will only permit us to contemplate in 
isolated instances. Did not, however, those in- 
stances continually occur, among our own fami- 
liarly observed nature, that confirmed the correct- 
ness of the antique selection, its ideality would 
not have saved it, and it would, long ago, have 
lost its respectability as a reference. Thus, it will 
be evident that the beau ideal of antique form was 
not invention, but selection; and the sole advan- 
tage possessed by the ancients was that their cus- 
toms gave them the opportunity for comparison 
not possessed at present. We thus accept the 
models they have left to us, not as ideal perfec- 
tions, but as selections made among nature, when 
there was much to choose from, with which we 
may compare our own opportunity of observation; 
and, if convinced, correct, from such conviction, 
the selections we ourselyes make from nature. 


The high- | 


But the customs of antiquiiy afforded | 


|cause with effect. It would be a painted theory, 
| founded upon remembered facts. But this would 
| be a generalisation, not to be used but as a refer- 
| ene a dancer that would do everything well 
| but nothing excellent. It would not be an ex- 
j treme, but an average, and would have no style. 
|The character of the dancer’s style arises from 
| peculiar fitness; this must be exhibited by peculiar 
| development; that peculiar development would 
present advantages in parts, which would be indi- 
viduality; which would be character. But here 
is not ideality; here is not the dreaminess of 
imagination that is supposed to make the poet. 
It is the result of profound examination into prin- 
ciples. The combining together of selections sug- 
| gested by reasons, themselves founded upon com- 
pared observation. Michael Angelo did not do this 
in his paintings; he received some strange individu- 
ality of form as the representation of a species, and 
exaggerating its peculiarities, became sublime from 
the quality of mere breadth being carried beyond 
the extreme of the possible. He is not the only 
‘instance of extravagance that has passed for the 
grand; and to many of his painted productions the 
term ideality may apply, as being the representa- 
tions of forms that never had, never will, and never 
could exist. But this was not genius, but error, 
founded upon uninquiring confidence. His subli~ 
mity was the grandeur of bulk. In the Car- 
toon of Pisa, the so-called ideality of Michael 
Angelo is yet to look for. That was executed 
when selection was yet his impulse, and re- 
fined nature, assisted by reference to the an- 
tique, was his guide; after that period, he seems 
to have considered his pencil beyond law, 
that reference to antique model was a con- 
descension, and that form was a quality subject 
to any modification that might be decided upon 
by the whim of the painter. That wonderful 
work scems to have satisfied him that he need 
not look beyond himself for authority in any- 
thing. Those do well who confine their venera- 


tion for Michael Angelo to that composition; 
there is danger in their faith in any other; his 
ideality of form being with that exception a con- 
ventionality of manner that exaggerated fault. 
We have no doubt that much of this popular 
notion of ideality of art arises from a looseness 
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of metaphor frequently indulged in by writers 
on the subject. Thus, MHazlitt, speaking of 
Michael Angelo, says—* The whole figure of 
his Jeremich droops, and hangs down like a 


majestic tree surcharged with showers.” Again:— 
“tfjs drawing of the human form has the 
characteristic freedom and boldness of Titian’s 
landscapes.” Here, it is certain, the passages are | 
rather intended to prove ideality in the author | 
than the artist; for it would be very difficult to | 
attach anything like reality of meaning to either 
us illustrations. It is by no means flattering to 
an artist to have his drawing of a human figure 
compared either to a tree or a landscape. ‘The | 
strange suppositious analogy that suggested such 
a resemblance to the writer, could only occur 


under circumstances that would never happen to 
another, and was, it is very likely, in him an 
affectation. 

Allowing that the cause for admiration, that, 
resides in the construction of the figure, arises 
from the fitness of all its parts for the accom- 
plishment of so many purposes, the great motive 
for selection is, the perfection of its adaptation 
to those purposes; then must that adaptation 
(when rescued from conventionality) and physical 
beauty be the same in all things. Any peeu- 
liarity that encumbers the perfection of its action 
is a deformity, Here is a motive for selection 
with which ideality has only to do when ignorance 
would guess, because knowledge was not present 
to reason. But, as we said before, with reference 
to character of style in the opera dancer, there can 
be no individual character of the human form 
that furnishes a type of the extreme of form. 
Thus, the model that w& a winner in the race 
at the Olympic Games, is not the same as that 
fitted to be the conqueror in the wrestle. He 
who was equally fitted for both, might be con- 
quered in either by such as were eminently 
capacitated for one only. There would be a con- 
densation of his power to the single fitness; and 
one would, in his construction, present the charac- 
teristics of speed, sacrificing those characteristics 
of force that were incumbrances to his speed-- 
the other of force, by retaining those incumbrances. 
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from each other; but there are fashions among the 
civilised, and habits among savages, that take so 
large a share inthe more or less development of 
certain muscles, that the accepting any one as a 
type may not be received for an abstraction of the 
created intention of the whole, without a protest. 
So far from the people of two countries agreeing 
in their best specimens with the same type, we 
believe that there is as much separation in charac- 


ter of form as in character of countenance; and 


this difference having more to do with habit than 
with race, though much with both, the abstraction 
of form in either would, no doubt, be alloyed by 
its individual peculiarity. We will go farther 
than this, and assert that at two separate periods 
the peculiarities of the people of the same country 
differ most materially in their characteristics, and 
that there is so much of what is called fashion in 
form, that the bulk of mankind are affected in 
construction by their own intention. + This is 
rendered evident by the portraits of various ages, 
in which may be observed a general affectation at 
one period of what would be considered a de- 
formity at another—such as the shoulders narrow 
and the hips wide in men, and the chest flat and 
the stomach protruding. So long as beauty is sup- 
supposed tobe suggested by the ideality of a painter, 
it is liable to this change in fashion; but when the 
knowledge is general that beauty is a combination 
of healthy action in the springs of life, and a full 
development of mental and physical fitness in the 
extreme of adaptation to the exact characteristics 
required in the personage represented, unalloyed 
by the deformity of accident, then, not only will 
art have reached a point at which it has never yet 
arrived, but mankind will increase in the number 
of specimens fit to be referred to as models for the 
painter; the developments of his own form being 
much more under the control of the individual 
himself than is popularly supposed, 


H. C. M. 





THE “ ATHENZEUM,” VERSUS MR. 
LUMLEY. 
Tue Atheneum last year had an idea put into its 


‘bh; : err e ‘ ead, for we must entirely acquit it of originating 

This, let it be understood, is said in reference to | head, for we “ey ” 7 a ce it of ¢ es 
4 . 7 > ta) Ww v! » ‘y s e, 

the Olympic Games, which collected the most ex- }one, upon which if has harped ever since t 


treme specimens from all parts of Greece; for it 
was only among extreme specimens that the 
artist could reason justly and select well. We 
have had no instance among ourselves of a 
champion of the prize-ring who was at all a cham- 
pion among the racers. It is attention to these 
peculiar fitnesses that constitute character in form 
——a quality in art not the result of ideality, but of 
the perception of fitness in the doer for the ac- 
complishment of the thing done. 

Raphael, in his letter to Count Castiglione, tells 
us that, from the scarcity of female beauty in the 
living model, he had made attempts to reach it by 
an idea formed in his own mind. This would ac- 
count for much of the insipidity complained of in 
the countenances of his Madonnas. He seems 
rather to have sought for beauty by removing 
peculiarity altogether, than by selecting what was 
agreeable. The abstraction of form is, no doubt, 
an ideality, if it is supposed that we eam reason 
away all that composed individuality. ‘There is 
an abstraction of form for childhood, but not for 
grown men, While the limbs are suffered to use 
themselves without training by the circumstances 
that have made the habits of a people, we find the 
forms of various countries do not vary materially 


appears to have no notion that there may be 
much, too much even, of a good thing, still more 
of anything exceedingly insipid; but having once 
taken up this idea, it—that is, the Atheneum—has 
never lost sight of it. Now assuming a dictatorial 
tone, now an exculpatory one, as far as regards 
itself; for having adopted the former style, and 
appealing to some imaginary persons—for no one 
really cares a farthing about the matter—whether 
it—that is, the Athen@um—was not right in its 
denunciations; thereby raising up a doubt, even in 
its own noddle, whether it was not saying or doing 
something it ought not;—the whole thing being 
so supremely absurd that but for the consequence 
it -the Atheneum—assumes on fine art matters, 
and which overbears some opinions, the question 
hardly deserves any notice. What we allude to 
will be best explained by a quotation. We might 
extract from any number for the two or three 
months past; but the last number will do for our 
purpose :— 

“The first performance of Mile. Lind, in La 
Figlia del Reggimento, on ‘Thursday, a non-sub- 
scription evening—while the Saturday subscribers 
must this evening, as last week, put up with Mlle. 
Castellan—furnishes yet one more rebuke to all 
such as have asad us of captiousness in our 





reckonings with Mr. Lumley. Be they few or 
many, his subscribers can no longer mistake the 
tendency of his proceedings; nor his defenders 
deny the justness of our comments thereon. 
Would it not be a wiser and more manly policy 
on the manager’s part to cut the knot himself on 
commencing a new season, by declaring that he 
will throw himself for the future exclusively on 
the patronage of the general public? This once 
done, there will be an end of complaint and dis- 
satisfaction - an absolution from all necessity to 
promise beforehand, or to perform a Tempest, a 
Camp de Silesie, or ® Robert Bruce in any one or 
other given season, As matters stand, the un- 
settled amount of hope deferred, and great words 
borne out by small deeds, becomes heavier and 
heavier; ad, however, satisfactory be the justifi- 
cation of ourselves, it would be more satisfactory 
for the sake of art, artists, and amateurs, to see 
such an honourable and direct purpose as the 
above announced, and honourably and directly 
carried out.” 

This is the burthen of the Atheneum song, a 
sort of drone-like accompaniment to every notice 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, that appears in that 
erudite paper. We will call it “the subscription 
grievance!” The Atheneum picked up somewhere, 
last season, a mare’s nest, in which wasan account of 
divers and sundry charges against Mr. Lumley, 
for not attending to the subscribers interests by 
introducing all the novelties on a non-subseription 
night. This was the original cause of complaint. 
It was never meant that Mr. Lumley should not 
do with Thursday nights what he liked, provided 
a fair allowance of novelties were produced on 
subscription nights. ‘That this might have been 
a grievance last year, may be true. But the 
Atheneum having picked up the notion second-hand, 
has not been able to penetrate into the real state 
of the matter, or it would have seen that there 
is a most material difference between the pre- 
sent and the past. 


Last year Mr. Lumley was proprietor of the 
only theatre in the metropolis, where Italian Operas 
were performed, and supported largely by sub- 
scriptions. It might have then been true, and no 
doubt it was, that he neglected the interests of the 
subscribers; but how stands the case now? He 
is attacked by an appalling opposition; to a great 
extent deserted by those who formerly supported 
him; and almost left to fight his battles alone. 
The circumstances thus being no longer the same, 
that conduct which last year, we will admit, was 
unjustifiable, or to say the least, injudicious, be- 
comes now almost a matter of necessity. Mr. 
Lumley has no longer a subscription list to look 
to. He must throw himself on the public gene- 
rally. To sustain a very sharp contest, he has 
to allure it to his house by skilful and well laid 
plans. ‘To oppose to the host of talent with which 
Covent Garden abounds, he has but the attrac- 
tion of one individual. All his chance of success 
seems to centre in this. The success, so far as 
the public has been concerned, has, perhaps, sur- 
passed his own expectations; but there is a long 
season yet before him, and it beheves him to hus- 
band his resources; and so far from throwing 
any blame on the proceedings, we are disposed 
to admire the very great acuteness shewn. That 
there is very great skill in his tactics,a little con- 
sideration will clearly prove. He has first secured 
an audience on Tuesdays and Thursdays by the 
production of Jenny Lind on these nights, and the 
Saturday he has wisely left to the dominion of 
fashion; knowing, as he must have done long ere 
now, that the world, which governs that region 
from long prescription, will still attend on this 
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their chosen night, whatever may be the induce- 
ment announced. ‘Taking this view, we must 
confess we see nothing out of the way in the 
tendency of Mr. Lumley’s proceedings: he is 
acting like a prudent general—not content by 
opposing merely force to force, he takes advantage 
of every circumstance likely to benefit him. Of what 
use would it be to put forth his strength on Saturday, 
when he is aided by the greatest power acknow- 
ledged in the western world of London. It would 
be, indeed, a waste of ammunition to bring up .a 
seventy-four or a brigade, when a cutter or a 
company would do all that is required. There 


does, therefore, seem something supremely absurd | 


in the continual harping on a subject evidently 
beyond the comprehension of our literary con- 
temporary. 

Let us, however, look into this paragraph, it 
‘furnishes yet one more rebuke to all such as 
have accused us of captiousness in our reckonings 
with Mr. Lumley.” The Atheneum writer seems 
aware he is getting out of his depth, so puts him- 
self into a cork jacket; he is furnished with a 
rebuke because Jenny Lind does not sing of a 
Saturday night. He ought first to have shown 
the necessity; but failing in that, he invents an 
evil and then takes credit to himself for its disco- 


very “Be they few or be they many, his 
subscribers can no longer mistake the ten- 


dency of his proceedings.” Everybody but the 
Atheneum writer knows that ‘the tendency 
of his proceedings” is to pocket as much money 
as he can. A tendency the writer himself no 
doubt very largely indulges in. Mr. Lumley’s 
defenders therefore have no occasion to “ deny 
the justice of the comments” of the Atheneum for 
this especial reason, that, with this, the only sen- 
sible view of the case, the comments are just so 
much twaddle. All the rest of the paragraph 
from the word “ would” down to “ heavier and 
heavier,” this last phrase is certainly very ominous! 
become sheer nonsense; because Mr. Lumley 
has all along done what this writer now recom- 
mends, and very complacently assuming self-justifi- 
cation for remarks, which we have proved to be 
nothing worth. We strongly recommend our 
cotemporaries, in future, not to meddle with the 
notions of others, lest the same fate await them. 

But what all this has to do with being more satis- 
factory to art, artists, or amateurs, might puzzle 
any one to discover; for, as it so happens, the 
tendency of Mr. Lumley’s proceedings has mate- 
rially benefited art, created a demand for artists, 
and certainly produced performances far more 
satisfactory to the amateur. So take it which 
way we will, the lucubrations of our cotemporary 
are most unfortunate; he takes up an obsolete idea 
recommends for adoption, un fait accompli, and 
winds up with a wish already realised. 


C. J. 








THE JOBBERY OF THE DRAMA, 
Tue drama was never before in the hopeless 
position it is in at present. We do not say that 
we never did see houses worse filled than now, 
for we have sat down as a particle among thirteen 
in the pit of Drury Lane, a short time before the 
first appearance of Edmund Kean, when the cur- 
tain drew up for Speed the Plough, in which 
Dowton played Furmer Ashfield, and Munden 
Sir Abel Handy; but then, as now, that theatre 
was misguided by a committee, and at other 
places things looked better. Then were the mis- 


managements the errors of the parties, and there 
was hope, that when the error was manifest to 
themselves, the remedy would be applied; but 
now the mismanagement is intentional; the evil 
is that of well digested method; and while a mise- 
rable profit is the result of a paltry expenditure, 
the drama only, in a country, in which everything 
else is managed liberally, is being sacrificed by cold- 
| blooded calculators to the system of a chandler’s 
shop. The great card of management is now to 
persuade the metropolitan play-goer that there, 
is no such thing as dramatic talent existing in’ 


| England, unless the manager himself is the 
| : 


| manufacturer; and the’ routine of a theatre that | 


, acts the same pieces for fifty nights, until the com- 
| pany are not actors, but puppets, that could walk 
| and talk what is set down for them in their sleep, 
jis substituted for study; the confidence so pro- 
duced being palmed upon the audience for the 
ability that makes the stage a department in the 
arts. While our own managers are doing this, 
the foreigner is supplanting them in the public 
mind, and two gigantic theatres are filling to 
overflow in spite of heat and struggle, and a 
language none of the crowd can comprehend. But 
Lind and Lablache, and Gardoni and Grisi, and 
Persiani and Alboni, and Mario and Tamburini, 
and Salvi are all artists, who present, besides their 
vocal excellence, the fresh qualities of actors who 
think for themselves, who have been selected for 
their excellence, have repudiated routine and 
common place, and look down instead of up at 
their directors. There is a struggle for excel- 
lence among themselves, a struggle for their ser- 
vices between managers, and a struggle to witness 
their success among the public. In our own 
drama there is only one struggle going on, which 
is, that the very name of English actor shall 
signify an extinct species. The Lyceum, under the 
Keeleys, has burnt itself out without introducing 


might be much better employed than in trying 
to act; her attempts being little better than a 
striking illustration of the worthless system upon 
which stage plays are conducted in these degene- 
rate days. The principle that animates town 
managers has its effect in the country. Pro- 
vincial audiences, who take their cue from town 
fashions, despise there what seems to be here 
thought of so slightingly. A star, who is only 
a star, because he or she made a reputation 
under another system, enters a country theatre 
not merely to take the first part from the stock 
actor, but sometimes the second, and even the 
third. They take with them some relative that 
they must keep any how; and, pass them by dint 
of perseverance, into a conventionality of tolera- 
tion. The public do not find any attraction in their 
acting, but the impression created is that the 
native material is not so good, and the rising actor 
of talent is disgusted with this treatment by the 
public, and leaves an ungrateful profession to 
those whose destitution will not permit a choice; 
while these lose motive for exertion by the more 
| than uncertainty of reward. Mediocrity has 
dammed up every approach to the London stage, 
_and unfashionableness in the town drama has 
| pressed upon theatrical property everywhere else. 
|The Dublin manager has failed, and the Edin- 
|burgh theatres have nothing to boast of: all is 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. The successfulness 
of pettyfogging in turning the ready penny, has 
destroyed the futurity of the profession. The 
a of an audience is not thought of, There 





anything to an audience but Miss Keeley, who | 


| 





is a certain number of half-price idlers caleulatod 
upon as an average, and the expenses are made to 
come within the half-price. There is never an 
expense entered into that requires a full-price 
audience to pay; and the aged and infirm, that 
should have been on the fund, are kept upon the 
stage, because they are the best, because there is 
no temptation or endeavour to obtain better. In 
deed, it would appear that a London actor con 
sidered him or herself possessed of a sort of vested 
interest in the drama that went to their heirs and 
executors, and that the manager winked at such 
pretensions for his own benefit. The first comedy 
man will, in time, be disposed of for a valuable 
consideration, like a dirty crossing in a great 
thoroughfare, or a footmanship to a lord mayor. 
What may we not expect under a system by which 
superannuated debaucheés are permitted to make 
an agreement with a married woman that a first line 
of character shall be the price of her frailty? the 
mighty public itself thus becoming the reward that 
is paid for prostitution, These corruptions of the 
stage cannot be proclaimed too loud, nor vitu- 
perated too emphatically. The freedom of the 
drama from legislative superintendence has done 
this. The mere speculator, with no other motive 
than pecuniary return; with no association received 
from enlarged reading and general education; with 
no conception in his own mind that anything can 


be disgraceful that is gilt, has, in grea! measure, ~ 


succeeded in amputating the drama frow that great 
and glorious department of intellectua! enveavour 
that is worthy to be called art. ‘The dra- 
matic critic now goes to the theatre as a pen- 
ance. Repetition has made finding fault hateful 
to him; and he lowers his standard of right 
until all is commonplace, and acting ‘. simply 
a thing of learning by heart and char gloves. 
Even these qualifications are now refreshir » when 
met with; for the actors of the Princoss’s are 
fast descending to the Surrey in the 'atter par- 
ticular. This is not to be attributed to them as 
a reproach; for it is their “ poverty and not their 
will consents.” It is, nevertheless, disgraceful 
to that theatre (after comparison with all the 
newly decorated wonders; the most elegant and 
architecturally sufficient of any in England, or 
perhaps, in Europe), that any actor sould be 
reduced to so low a salary that a decent appear- 
ance in the comedy in which he acts should be 
beyond his means. 

We confess to seeing no remedy for all this. 
The true weapon by which to battle with the 
growing corruption, is one that does not agree 
with the popular usage of the country in relation 
to mercantile speculation, to which the drama 
has been by the late law considered to belong. 
While the grave pates are in existence that 
legislated so unhappily in this matter, we may 
not hope for a reconsideration. ‘These parents 
of aricketty bantling are pledged to the support 
of their vicious offspring; and it must droop and 
die with the constitution their incompetence has 
furnished to it. But the dramatic feeling will not 
die, for it is implanted in the nature of man; and 
when matters have arrived at that point, at which 
their further decay will be an impossibility; then 
will so necessary a modification of the present 
law be adopted; and when schoolmasters who 
teach a few children, will not be allowed to 
exercise their vocation as the instructor of infants, 
without a document of their fitness for the task, 
the dramatic manager who undertakes to teach 
tens of thousands of grown persons, will have to 
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give some account of his capability before he re- 
ceives a license to begin; and to furnish evidence 
of his well-doing before he is considered com- 
petent for arenewal. Then will there be attached 
to his grade of performance a certain grade of 
getting up. It will be insisted on that he shall 
‘ye a man of some means, and not a mere adven- 
.urer, or a thing of straw, put in by a capitalist to 
realize for him an annual profit, accompanied by 
a security, from the consequence of occasional 
failure. It will not then be permitted that the 
manager of a theatre shall make over to a relation 
every shilling in cash, and every valuable in per- 
sonal costume, even to the watch in his fob, and 
the ring on his finger, so that the chance of profit 
shall be all his own; and the chance of loss all 
his creditors; and that when he passes for his 
certificate, he may return his capital at zero, and 
come off in flying colours, as an honest man; his 
honesty being confined to the honesty of not pre- 
tending to be honest. We shall not then have a 
continued series of unsuccessful managements, at 
the end of which the manager himself has, by 
some unaccountable process, been changed from a 
needy man about town, to a capitalist having cer- 
tainty of means. All these complexities make the 
stage what it is, and what it will be, until the 
entire arrangement shall have been subjected to 
such a wholesomeness of discipline, as shall assist 
the well-doer, and confound the knave. 

Then will the facility of evading the laws of 
debtor and creditor, which precedent has conferred 
upon the manager of a theatre as a bonus, have 
become a thing that was; and a future generation 
will wonder at tailors stepping from their shop- 
boards to incur responsibilities they are unable to 
meet, and an opprobrium they are careless of 
enduring. There must, however, be a restriction 
in the number of theatres before dramatic pro- 
perty may be so interfered with. It would not be 
justice to insist upon a certain line of proceeding 
from those who had, no matter how, invested 
property in such speculation, without a certain 
amount of protection being afforded equivalent to 
the restriction imposed. Both would be a boon to 
the public: the restriction would be a lopping off 
of evil from the higher branches, and the pro- 
tection would be a total excision of the lower, in 
which all is wrong—all worthless—all degrading 
to the drama as an art. A diminution of the 
number of petty theatres would compel some 
among the actors to be satisfied with playing 
second fiddle, which is now considered a disgrace; 
all tolerable third-rates having made up their minds 
to become bad firsts; and, while there does exist 
occasional examples of tolerable representations of 
the heroes of Shakspeare, the filling up is of the 
meanest description. This has continued until 
there is nota pair of genteel comedy legs upon 
the stage. Every man with pretensions to a 
figures and a deep voice is qualified for the 
Macbeth or the Othello of some saloon or three- 
penny gaff; and the parts they could have occu- 
pied with credit are, in most instances, filled up 
by a promotion from among the scene shifters, 


have exhausted all its extreme of intensity on 
them alone; and unless farmers have given actors a 
preference in the haymaking, it may be expected 
that when they are wanted in July, they will not 
be to be had for love or money. ‘Thus it is that 
the weakest part of the cord gives way first when 
it is pulled the tightest. 


Tue TRUNKMAKER. 





ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—No. 2. 

SomE more stringent regulations in regard to 
the architectural drawings appear to be needed, 
there being, every year, a great many admitted 
which are not designs—either original or second- 
hand ones; but merely topographical and archi- 
tectural portraits; views, but not pictures; and 
frequently, withal, exceedingly stale in’ subject,— 
things that have been shown so repeatedly in 
prints, as to be familiar to every one who has 
seen any representations at all of the kind. It is 
very possible, indeed, that a view of an edifice 
which has been shown a hundred times before, 
may be highly interesting and attractive, on 
account both of the freshness imparted to it as a 
subject by the perspective attitude selected for it, 
and by the gusto as well as truth of delineation 
and mastery of pencil, with which it is rendered. 
But staleness of subject, accompanied by medio- 
crity, or worse than mediocrity of execution, 
ought not to be imported into a public exhibition. 
Nevertheless, we generally meet with many draw- 
ings, which, in regard, to the information they 
convey, might just as well be—as, perhaps, some 
of them are—copies from prints. This year there 
are several, whose titles are very old familiar 
friends to us, in the catalogue, and some which 
are actually duplicates of the same subject. There 
are, for instance, two drawings by different ex- 
hibitors of the Arch of Titus; two, also of 
the Bridge of Sighs at Venice;—pity that there 
was not one of the Bibliotica di San Marco, to be 
hung as a pendant to the Carlton Club-house. 
Then, we have the buildings on the Athenian 
Acropolis, for about the hundredth time; the 
Colosseum, Roslyn Chapel, the Temple Church, 
several of our English cathedrals; and, no doubt, 
as a particularly rare and delicate architectural 
morsel, the Mansion-house! What some of these 
productions may be, we cannot say, as we did 
not attempt to find them out; nor should we have 
been sorry had they all been similarly circum- 
stanced as to situation; instead of which, Nos. 
1079, and 1086, the former the west front of 
Lichfield; the other a north-west view of York 
Cathedral, are permitted to occupy a very favour- 
able position, immediately on the line, while 
many original subjects, and infinitely better draw- 
ings, are placed very disadvantageously; the 
disadvantage so occasioned being of a two-fold 
nature; first, as regards the drawings themselves; 
and, secondly, general appearance, and the im- 
pression made by it on visitors. Strange, how- 
ever, to say, some of the things most of all worth 





As for the provincial stage at the present mo- 
ment, we are not sure but that it is extinguished 
entirely. The price of potatoes, the bankrupt 
Irish, and the pressure upon the money-market— 
although it has not prevented more pictures being 
sold by artists than at any other period, however 
prosperous —although it has not prevented the 
overflow of two opera houses on the same night, 
and that repeated three nights a week—seems to 


looking at are put, if not where they cannot be 
seen, where to examine, and look into them, as 
they deserve, becomes fatiguing, one being com- 
pelled to stoop down to them; whereas, had they 
been properly displayed, they would have told 
very effectively, and thereby given some little 
éclat to the architectural room. In the dis- 
posal of the works in that room, it is hardly 


are none by any of the members of the Academy; 
but, either want of judgment, or else great in- 
difference is manifested; though where there is 
such an exceeding scarcity of good places, the 
most should be made of them. Nor are there so 
many designs this year, marked by superior 
talent, that all those so distinguished, could not 
be conspicuously placed. 

To say the truth, the present exhibition does 
not afford evidence of an increase of architectural 
excellence among us. What it most strongly 
testifies is the illaudable reluctance of those who 
have credit for possessing such talent, to exhibit 
at all; and, after that, the repudiation of origi- 
nality on the part of those whose productions 
form the most numerous class of designs; namely, 
those for churches. It may be thought by some, 
that originality is hardly possible, or, if possible, 
not at all desirable; the mere copying of extant 
medixval buildings, or rather of parts compiled 
from different structures of the kind, being con- 
sidered by them all-sufficient. Still originality 
has its value; nor can it fail to infuse itself into the 
compositions of those who take up a style with 
real gusto, and obtain such mastery over it as to 
mould it to their every purpose and occasion 
without thereby deteriorating it. Or if the re- 
quired purpose be such as to render the application 
contemplated an absurdity, if not an impossibility ; 
he who really understands and appreciates the style 
will reject it. Any attempt to modify the castellated 
style so as to accommodate it to the requirements 
of a modern habitation, is attended with only a 
choice of difficulties, and those insuperable ones. 
Some, indeed, content themselves with cutting 
through the Gordian knot at a single blow— 
speedily, but not dexterously. We had fancied, 
as well as hoped, that the day was gone by for 
such puerile architectural conceits and travesties, 
as that of mimicking the castle or fortress style in 
things which proclaim themselves, at the very 
first glance, to be anything but warlike; on the 
contrary, peaceable as sucking doves, not wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, but rather veritable sheep, and 
very sheepish ones, pranked out with some of the 
tatters of a lion’s hide. While No. 1077 gives us, 
under the title of “Improvements on the castle Hill 
at Dover,” a specimen of such ridiculous travesty, 
No. 1196 “ The mansion erecting at Craig-y-nos 
Breconshire, for Rhys D. Powell, Esq., (Wyatt 
and Brandon,) exhibits what might very well 
pass for a portrait of some ancient pile that 
after being originally the donjon of some chief- 
tain’s stronghold, had, in lapse of time, assumed 
its present appearance; but it quite startles as a 
design, one moreover that has actually been 
adopted, for a modern residence. It is, no doubt, 
excellently well in keeping with its situation and 
the surrounding scenery; it seems taken from, 
or else would have supplied a graphie description 
for, one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels; it is just 
that sort of structure which one would wish to 
keep up, or to see kept up and preserved from 
demolition, but would hardly care to build for 
himself as a residence. We suspect, therefore, 
although the catalogue does not so inform us, 
that the mansion in question is not an entirely 
new structure, but an old one, which is now 
being reinstated and considerably enlarged by 
Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon. If not, they have 
shewn themselves to be very skilful in the pro- 
duction of modern antiques. No. 1221, another 
mansion by the same architects, viz., one “ now 








possible to suspect any partiality, because there 





in progress of erection at Fonthill Park,” is, by 























no means, so remarkable as the preceding. The 
style is Italian, of that particular kind most 
affected by Messrs. W. and B., the composition 
nearly the same in idea and made up of the 
same features as other designs by them, in 
that mode of architecture, which present similar 
combinations and similar details. Their design 
for the Army and Navy Club-house, for instance, 
had a good deal in common with this one. The 
mention of that Club-house reminds us that we 
here find one of the designs for it in No. 1121, 
namely, that by Messrs. Papworth. It is, of 
course, the perspective view, and with no other 
difference than that of being coloured, though, 
we think, it might have been corrected and im- 
proved also. We did not speak of it in our 
notice of the competition designs, nor can we 
speak at all in commendation of it now, therefore, 
prefer dismissing it at once, having already 
dwelt at considerable length upon the subject 
of the Club-house competition, whereas an archi- 
tectural contemporary treats the whole affair as 
one scarcely deserving any notice, for he dis- 
patches it in a couple of paragraphs containing 
some exceedingly cavalier remarks, by no means 
complimentary to the competitors cither generally 
or individually. 

Among the designs for railway buildings, there 
are only two of any mark, viz., Nos. 1176 and 
1202, the former being “ the Dublin Terminus” 
(S. Wood), the other the “ Railway Station and 
Hotel, at Hull” (G. T. Andrews); in both of 
which, however, the quantity of the building 
exceeds the quality of the architecture. The 
Dublin one is very pretentious in design, but does 
not manifest much study, certainly not in regard 
to its details, which are rather vulgar and coarse. 
What is most of all commendable in it, is the well- 
marked outline produced by a tower-like pavilion 
on each side of the central mass. Upon re- 
collection, it now occurs to us, that there was 
another railway structure that calls for mention, 
No. 1270, being “ The Station now building at 
Florence, for the Maria Antonia Railway Com- 
pany,” designed, not by an Italian architect, but 
by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon; a circumstance 
that would partake of the marvellous, were we not 
also informed that an English engineer is em- 
ployed for that railway. The style is, as a 
matter of course, Italian; moreover, very strongly 
so, for the architects seem to have been ambi- 
tious of convincing the Florentines how capable 
Englishmen are of entering into those archi- 
tectural capriees and eccentricities which are now 
renounced by the Italians themselves. To us the 
design appeared little more than a rechauffé of 
by-gone Italian ideas, taken just as they presented 
themselves, without any attempt to refine them, by 
separating what is valuable in them from what is 
mere dross. 

For an example of style so purified, and not 
only purified, but endowed with fresh vitality and 
productive power, we may turn to 1129; which, 
though merely a “study for a portal,” (E. B. 
Lamb,) contains more of well-meditated and con- 
sistent, as well as original design, than we usually 
find even in very specious and attractive composi- 
tions, the latter frequently proving, upon exami- 
nation, to be little more than “ puttings-together” 
of parts collected from other works, without un- 
dergoing any modification. No, 1129 appears to 
be a portal for a palazzo or town mansion; for 
which purpose it would be equally effective and 
appropriate, novel in character, and energetic in 
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expression ; the entrance-door being sheltered 
within a series of receding arches over Corinthian 
columns placed as ‘ nook-shafts.” Deserving as 
this “ study” is of being studied, it is hung over a 
door, consequently where its merits cannot obtain 
due consideration. Of consideration, very little at 
all has been given to the arrangement of the archi- 
tectural subjects this year; otherwise we should not 
find Nos. 1199 and 1213 thrust quite into a corner, 
when they might have been made very prominent 
and attractive points on the walls. They both 
belong to a class of subjects in which, so far from 
being overstocked, the architectural room is in- 
variably very deficient, there seldom being above 
one or two drawings,-at most, that show any ideas | 
for interior decoration; which can hardly be, be- 
cause nothing of the kind is ever required or ex- 
ecuted; neither can the absence of such subjects | 
from the exhibition be accounted for by the facility | 
with which apartments in private residences so 
embellished may be viewed by anyone at pleasure. 





All the more welcome, then, are the few subjects 
of that class—the rari nantes€in a deluge of} 
churches—with which we are permitted to gratify | 
our curiosity at the exhibition, No. 1199, “ De- 

sign for the decorat on of the old Billiard-room at | 
Stapleford Hall,” (J. Dwyer,) is more satisfactory 

as a drawing than as a design; as which latter it 

does not present anything very remarkable, 

although the room is fitted-up in a costly style. 

Asa drawing, however, it is a most elaborately- 

finished performance, in which all the furniture 

and other details are admirably represented and 

will bear the closest inspection, although such in- 

spection is rendered a task by the unfavourable 

light and position in which this subject is hung. 

The subject, however, ought to have been confined 

to the room itself; for, so far are the figures which 

are introduced from enlivening it, that they have 

quite a contrary effect. A single figure, at most, 

just to serve as a scale, would have been enough; 

nor was even so much as that necessary, the fur- 

niture itself serving as scale sufficient. No. 1213, 

“View of a Library,” (Ll. M. Collman,) is also 
a carefully-executed drawing, showing a room 
which has lately been embellished by Mr. Coll- 
man’s pencil in a very recherché mode of poly- 
chromy, in a classical style, partaking of Greco- 
Etruscan character. Owing to the prevalence of 
full and dark hues of deep browns and bronze, 

the ensemble is, while rich as to colour, the reverse 

of gay—sober, not to say sombre, still not more 
so than befits a library. There is, also, something 
more than usually striking in the architecture of 
the room itself, both in regard to its plan and its 
features of design. 

No. 1229, “Interior of the Church of St. 
Jacques, at Antwerp,” (S. Read,) is by far the 
most pictorial drawing in the room, among that 
class of subjects to which it belongs. The por- 
tion of the interior here shown is a very rich 
Corinthian screen, with marble columns, inlaid 
panels, and a profusion of other decorations. This 
fills up the foreground, and, in fact, constitutes 
the picture; the rest being mere distance— 
the vaulting of the roof as seen in perspective 
beyond the screen; which distance appears to 
be too violent and sudden, and be treated too 
merely conventionally, in order to render the 
screen itself more prominent; which we take to 
be such a defect that, in our opinion, the artist 
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top of the screen, more than which the proper 
angle of vision can hardly take in, 

Nos. 1244 and 1247, “ An Exterior and Interior 
view of St. Nicholas’, at Hamburgh,” (G. G. 
Scott,) for which our countryman was the success- 
ful competitors, convince us that Mr. Scott is 
more au fait in churches than in club-houses. The 
style of Gothic adopted by him is quite conti- 
nental; the only Anglicism—as we take it to be— 
being the octagonal chapter-house, or what re- 
sembles one, placed at the south-west angle of the 
building. 

We must confess that, upon the whole, the 
architectural part of the exhibition has this year 
disappointed us. It is even below the average 
mark. One class of buildings, excepted, there 
seems to be very little going on in architecture 
just now; or, if there be, we are not permitted to 
behold any of its bettermost productions here. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
THE PORTRAITS OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Ir is a fashion among the writers on art to decry 
portraiture. It is called an inferior branch of the 
painter’s profession. Those who devote them- 
selves entirely to its practice are said to sacrifice 
the high aim of genuine talent to the meanness of 
pecuniary impulse. The amount of all this would 
appear to suggest that the art of the portrait 
painter is included in that of what is called the 
higher departments. But when we are reminded 
that celebrities in portraiture are as uncommon as 
celebrities in any of the other branches of paint- 
ing, we shall be compelled to allow that its in- 
feriority is at least a matter that requires proof. 
That the art of portrait painting is not included, 
as a consequence, in any other is evinced by the 
fact that many who had a reputation in 
the highest of all, had entirely failed in that one. 
There is no good portrait by West, or by Hilton, 
and Haydon’s attempts in that class of production 
were beneath criticism. Although Mactise’s earli- 
est works were water-colour portraits; and the 
critics in Fraser chose to call him the English 
Vandyck; yet would it be difficult to find any 
portrait by iad that would sustain in that depart- 
ment the reputation he has obtained in another. 
It is apparent, therefore, that although occasion- 
ally the talents of executing works of which imagi- 
nation is the director, and of copying artistically 
what is presented to the eye, may exist in one and 
the same individual, they are two distinct talents, 
and more frequently exist apart. 

In the British school we reckon but Lely, 
Kneller, Reynolds, and Lawrence. The fame, of 
at least two of them, being more attributable to the 
deficiencies of their time, than to their own posi- 
tive excellence. Of course we allude to the con- 
ventionalities of Lely and Kneller. Deficiencies 
not more marked in the painters than in the judges 
of painting. Portraiture has not yet recovered the 
injury it sustained from the theories of the art that 
owe their introduction and establishment to those 
artists; and the art never will again become what 
it was among the early painters until the precepts 
taught by them have been utterly exploded. A 
portrait painter, that conscientiously represented 
the entire individuality of his sitter, would not 
now be employed; he must elevate, he must 
idealize, he must generalize, and genteelify the 
truth, until the character of an individual is lost 
in the monotony of conventionality. So it is, 
that we have so many portraits and so few pic- 
tures. So it is, that we look with wonder at a 
Rambrandt Burgomaster with a pimple on his 
nose, and say, “ There is no modern that could 
paint that.” If we said there is no modern that 
dare paint that we should be much nearer the 





would have done better to limit his view as 


mark. It seems asilly vanity that men should feel 
Ratt . laving corrections made in their true 


to height, carrying it up a little further than the selves that they may be considered tolers’’ 
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look at when they are not by. Samuel Johnson 
did not dare to say make me look beautiful, but 
he objected to be described as_ short-sighted. 
“What has posterity to do with that?” said he. 
Why posterity had as much to do with that, 
as with the shape of his nose, and we have no doubt 
that the man who desired to have one peculiarity 
kept out of sight, would have connived at the 
modification of any other. How can it be ex- 
pected that a portrait-painter can give the charac- 
ter of the individual to his picture if he is not 
permitted to make it conscienciously like. If his 
character is not exhibited in his true image, then 
are what we call indications of character conven- 
tional terms, that mean nothing. But who is the 
portrait-painter who dares to listen to his con- 
science while reproducing a graceless or a vulgar- 
looking sitter? A man may look anything ina 
picture but ungenteel; therefore are our por- 
traits illustrations for a magazin des modes. 
This makes one of those difficulties that prevents 
equality of talent from obtaining equality of re- 
putation. So soon as a portrait-painter becomes 
celebrated, he has a choice of sitters; and, as a 
matter of course, other motives being equal, he 
selects the best looking. This advantage was 
possessed by Sir Thomas Lawrence; he gave 
the pre*zence to beauty among equality of rank; 
and his reputation was sustained by the personal 
charm -f those he painted. Others, who might 
have eq alled him, were refused the opportunity; 
and his pre-eminence was secured to him for his 
life by the monopoly he acquired of the best sit- 
ters. This pre-eminence is not now held by any- 
one in oil painting. Each in his turn has a sort 
of share {!.t supports him in com arison with the 
rest; but none are enabled to funish the exhibi 
tion with such continuous specimens of beautiful 
delineation as (o give him a decided preference. 
Occasionally, we have a characteristic head; but 
we seldom see among the portraits anything that 
would be hung up for its mere qualities as a pic- 
ture. Tie artist being, in most cases, more de- 
sirous of satisfying his model than himself, as soon 
as the canvas is approved of by the friends of the 
party, he thinks it a dangerous matter to tamper 
with it further, and decides as a prudence that it 
is better to Jet well alone. 

It is, after all, perhaps, less attributable to the 
fancies of the parties themselves, than to the flatter- 
ers with whom most persons of influence are sur- 
rounded, that this fuithlessness in portraiture is 
owing. It is so easy to say “the artist has not 
doue you justice,” and, moreover, so safe that few 
will refuse themselves the satisfaction. Knowing 
all this, and appreciating at their full the diffi- 
culties that ave strewed in the path of the portrait 
painter, we have hesitated to enter into an exami- 


nation of that portion of the exhibition with the | 


same detail as we have given to the others. We 
also feel that there is a difliculty to appreciate 
them at what they are—likenesses. We cannot 
help looking at them as pictures merely; we want to 
see gracefulness in composition, when in very many 
instances all approaches towards ease or harmony 
of line is in sv much a misrepresentation. The 
Lest likenesses are, we know, but approximations, 
and the art of the portrait painter of our time is 
not the art of Titian, or of Rembrandt, or of 
Raphael. Lt is not the art of reproducing exactly 
the image befyre you in such a manner as shall 
identify the characteristics of the individual when 
he is most himself; but it is to represent him when 
he is not he, but an atlectation of what he thinks he 
is, and what he wishes others to believe he is. ‘To 
know whether the painter has done this, which, 
though not orthodox in art, is yet a difficulty not 
casy to overcome, requires the critic to know the 
parties themselves, which is not possible, except 
in rare instances; we must, therefore, after all, 
look upon the portraits in their quality as pictures 
—a light in which, if the artist also looked at 
them more generally, would, perhaps, not obtain 
for them so many clients, but the pictures would 
be known when their clients were forgotten. 

* We think that there is little doubt but that in the 
—— exhibition J. W. Gordon, A.R.A., takes the 
ead in portraiture - not that we would say that 
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every one of his pictures are better than every one 
by any body else, but that he has presented the 
finest specimen sent in. No. 8, Portrait of the Right 
Hon, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, is a picture that 
would make itself noticed in any company. The 
head is in bold relief, broad in treatment, and full of 
character; all the rest contributing to force attention 
to the head. The sentiment expressed is that of one 
listening attentively, and is quite in harmony with 
the office of the sitter. No. 63, Portrait of the 
Right Hon, the Earl of Dathousie, is by no means 
so fine a picture. In fact, it is not a picture at all; 
it is a portrait merely. No. 185, Portrait of a 
Lady, looks like a verbatim imitation of nature, in 
which there is nothing extenuated, nor aught set 
down in malice. It is, therefore, a picture, and 
has a value on that account. No, 252, The Right 
Hon. Adam Black, Lord Provost of the City of 
Edinburgh, is unpleasant in the face. This is not 
so much the model as the treatment. It seems to 
want chiaro oscuro. No. 270, The Very Rev. John 
Lee, D.D., Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, is again a masterly work, boldly treated, 
finely drawn, and original in composition. On 
this picture and No. 8 lies the right to preference 
in this artist. HH. W. Pickersgall, R.A., has his 
full number, several of which exhibit the usual 
claims of the artist to distinction. No. 75, Mrs. 
George Dering, is among the best of the female 
portraits in the exhibition. No. 81, John Edmund 
Dowdeswell, Esq., Master in Chancery, does not 
please us as a whole, though the head is well 
painted. It would be much more successful as a 
penn, were it cut down to a half length. No. 98, 

Tenry Hallam, Esq., is capital in pose, and the head 
striking; but its effect as a whole would be im- 
proved if cut down to a half length. No. 156, 
Robert Vernon, Esq., the celebrated collector. 
This is something singular in composition for a 
male portrait, the gentleman having a small spaniel 
on his lap. It does not help the dignity of the 
picture: it seems rather to be the portrait of the 
dog. No. 352, The Dean of Christ Church, is 
broad in its treatment. 

J. P. Knight, R.A., has only furnished two 
specimens, the first of which, 72, Lieut. Holman, 

V., F.R.S., the Blind Traveller, has a claim to 
he called a picture, and exhibits evidence of power- 
ful resources in the artist. 
John Bright, Esq., M.P., has high claims to ex- 
cellence as a portrait, but does not exhibit endea- 
your at effectiveness in light and shadow. 

T. Grant, R.A., has eight pictures, various in 

; merit, probably owing to variety in sitter. No. 
| 189, Henry Dover, Esq., presents us with an un- 
certainty of expression that is not satisfactory; 
while 207, George Hudson, M.P., looks like an 
| allegory of an indigestion. In 276, Mrs. Frederick 
Millbank, there seems to have been an advan- 
| tageous, we might say beautiful, model; but the 
| painting looks unfinished, from the strongest light 
| being on the farthest cheek. No. 323, James 
| Farquhar, Esq., of Inver-lane, presents us with 
the anomaly of a dandy Highlander, and has a 
| great deal too much of the bal costumé to be satis- 
aes; and No. 510 the Hon. Sidney Herbert 
is generally hard and unfinished in its treatment. 
This artist has much to do to maintain his posi- 
tion; there is a great deal too much of facility 
and too little of study in all those pictures to 
warrant an expectation that, without more of 
effort on his part, there are not a dozen on the 
walls prepared to pass him by. 

Mr. H. W. Phillips has several clever pictures, 
as 7, Lady Hicks Beach and Child, fresh and 
clear in the carnations and well composed, 
although there is some indication of the sitter in 
the expression of the countenance. No. 184, 
Portrait of the Marquis of Northampton, President 
of the Royal Society, presents much individuality 
of character in the head; and 282, Her Grace the 
Duchess of Roxburgh, the head fine and the pose 
well arranged; but we think the brown back- 
ground injurious to the effect of colour. 

Mr. J. Lucas has four. No. 20, Vicountess 
Mahon, of which the head and shoulders are nice; 








lises the carnations. No. 193, Lord Rodney, is a 
little too T, P. Cookish in expression; and 266, 
Mrs. Townly Parker, the flesh inclines to yellow— 
a fault that time will not remedy. 

Mr. E. U. Eddis has a fine three-quarter of the 
Lord Bishop of London. No. 20, a very clever 
head. No. 109, Daughter of the Belgian Minister. 
Tn the remarkable composition in which Mr. Francis 
Hobler is so prominent that we noticed among the 
pictures, we would not have our remarks on 
that occasion to be interpreted as disrespectful to 
the artist’s work; for our opinion of the picture as 
a composition of portraits would place it in a very 
high rank. 

J. Hollins, A.R.A., has five. No. 21, Thomas 
Richardson, Esq., is injured by its background. 
No. 226, Cunliffe Lister Kay, Esq., has a redness 
| of tone in the flesh colour that is a manner in the 
artist. Te has, however, escaped from it in 409, 
The Hon. Mrs. Cunliffe Lister Kay, in which the 
carnations are very satisfactory. 

Mr. R. Buckner has a nice tone of colour in his 
flesh, but his forms want roundness, his draperies 
reality, and, indeed, firmnessand truth in all his ac- 
cessories. He has been most fortunate in sitters, 
for though in 82, Lady Constance Leveson Gower, 
and 36, Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
deficiencies we point out are remarkable—the 
beauty of the models prevent their entire loss of 
interest. In 258, Mrs. Maberley, there is more 
power. It is, nevertheless, flat, and looks like a 
miniature enlarged. The neck is delicately 
painted, as to tone. 

Mr. F. Dicksee has one clever three-quarter 
portrait. No. 33, J. Sidney Albaret, Esq., that 
stands well; but it would be much better with 
moreconcentration of effect. 

T. Lassouquere has two portraits cleverly 
painted in a continental manner. No. 67, John 
Drewett, Esq., and 532, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
the latter containing other heads, and seeming to 
be a study. 

J. Carnack has a portrait, 69, John Walter, 
Esq., in which, though the shadows of the face are 
a little dark, there appears to be a good deal of 
cleverness in the painting, while the expression is 
life-like and effective. 

Mr. T. M. Joy has a full length, 85, Mrs. 


No. 181, Portrait of | Arthur Shirley, which is rather a portrait of a silk 


dress. ‘There is a no-meaningness about the eyes 
of this portrait that makes the effect insignificant. 

No. 162, Miss Beauclerk, is much more satis- 
factory, and presents a good deal of success in the 
attempt to make a picture. No. 492, Portraits of 
the Children of John Nesbit Murray, Esq., would 
| be very much better for more repose in the back- 
!ground, which is in constant struggle with the 
| portraits which shall receive the most notice. 

M. O. Manara has three portraits, the least 
objectionable of which is 92, Lady Augustus Loftus, 
| This is of another school, and a conyentionality, 
in its way. But its conventionality is not ours, 
and it shocks. It is very pearly in its tone; but 
there is no doubt that a little power conferred 
upon it would be a very great improvement. 
There is labour, and finish, and industry; but 
truth was not in the artist’s perception. 

Mr. Rothwell’s beautiful flesh-painting we have 
before noticed. 

S. Lawrence has a good portrait, 168, Sir 
| Frederick Pollock, Knt., Lord Chief Baron,—in 
| which the character of the man is well preserved. 
We do not know whether 410, The Rev. Dr. 

Wiewell, is like or no; but if it is, he has got a 
| jolly red face, that does not tell of fasting and 
penitence. 1 
| Mr. G. Patten, A.R.A., has a family group of 
| Mrs. Tyren and her Grandchildren, No. 194, that 
may not be complained of in composition; but is 
|something broken by the blackness of shadow in 
_ the flesh. If Mr. Patten would rely more upon his 
| greys for rounding than positive shade, his carna- 
| tion would be the better forit. No. 225, Thomas 
| Sands, Esq., (late Mayor of Liverpool), has the 
‘same objection; and what is remarkable, more 
|applicable to the treatment of the face, than of 











but the brown satin erapery is an injury. Its, the hands; their colour is more broad in treat- 
breadth destroys the head, and its colour neutra-| ment than the countenance, which is much cut up. 


























The greatest breadth is in 349, F. J. Elgie, Esq., 
(Mayor of Worcester,) which is a well-ordonnanced 
picture. Mr. Patten seems popular among the 
civie directors. J 

8. Cole has a very deliciously-painted oil por- 
trait, 218, Portrait of the Rev. J. D. Simpson, 
M.A,, in which the flesh is admirably manipulated. 

Mr. T. J. Barker has a Portrait of a Lady, 624, 
which we notice as sacrificing many qualities to 
an utter carelessness of breadth; the picture 
being most unpleasantly spotty throughout. If 
he would keep his fancy for variegation within | 
bounds, he would astonish himself some day. 

Mr. N. J. Crowley is another artist to whom | 
breadth would be an acquisition. No. 240, Robert | 
J. Tennent, Esq., is a very clever head, cut up by 
dark shadows that do not harmonize with the 
complexion, No. 553, Portrait of Mis. Tennent, 
would also, with less attempt at brilliancy, and 
more at breadth, gain a very great increase of 
merit. 

S. Lane has a good Portrait of James A, Mur- 
ray, Esq., 257, broadly treated, 

Mr. W. Scott has given us a good deal of indi- 
viduality in 277, Professor Holloway, and 411, 
Madame Szcrepanowsha, is not near so unpleasant 
to look at, as her name is to pronounce. 

J.C. Horsley has one very clever picture, 292, 
Portrait of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The whole 
of this picture promises, should the artist devote 
himself to this department of his profession, no 
mean rank to his productions. The effects of 
light and shade in this picture is very happy; 
and while we would not assert that it is every 
thing to be wished, we insist that it is mighty in 
promise. 

tr, W. Carpenter has a Portrait of John Tur- 
ner, “2sq., 296, easy in composition; but some- 
thing shining in the flesh, as if the face were 
greased. 

Mr. R. Swinton is more satisfactory in the satin 
drapery than in the head of 302, Mrs. Campbell 
of Skepup. 

Mr. W. Gush’s Portrait of Mrs. Fry and Son, 
307, presents a great deal to praise. The com- 
position is exceedingly natural, and gracefull 
inclined. The light of this picture is not wall 
accounted for. The background seeming to repre- 
sent night; while the group is illuminated in a 
daylight effect. 

Ir, J. Sant, in 343, The Countess of Mount 
Edgecumbe, with her two youngest children, has 
chosen a most unpleasant form of composition; or 
rather, he has not thought of composition in the 
matter, for the lines cut each other any how. The 
increase of dark behind the face and neck of the 
lady is also very unpleasant; and the consequence 
is, that much cleverness of detail has made an un- 
comfortable whole. No. 284, on the contrary, 
The Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, and intended for 
the fellow picture, is remarkable for all the quali- 
ties in which the first is deficient, and is a work 
of a very high class. 

Mr. F. Newenhamis unpretendingly natural in 
composition in 346, Portrait of a Lady. 

In 395, Mrs. John Palmer, by Miss Fanny Geefs, 
there is a gentleness of expression that interests 
us in spite of the head being the worst part of the 
picture. If the artist only wateraiocd the car- 
nation as she does satin— 

Of Mr. T. H. Illidge we noticed one Portrait of 
a Lady, 400. This is a full-length figure, some- 
thing strangely standing upon a staircase. It 
does not require reasoning to tell us that the 
accessories are inventions; the consequence is, that 
the general effect is untrue; and the consequence of 
that is, a flimsiness of handling, arising from un- 
certainty of what would be the true representation 
if they were facts. ‘The hands are nicely painted 
and well drawn; but the greys in the face incline 
to black, and give to the shadow a depth of cold- 
ness they would not naturally possess. 

E. Opie has over the door of the west room, 415, 
A Portrait, that seems to us a clever head; so 
broad in treatment as to defy distance to destroy 
its claims upon our consideration. 

In addition to the group we have formerly 
noticed by Mr. T. Mogford, we may not pass by 
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509, Major-General William Napier, Lieutenant 
Governor of Gui rnsey, &c. 'This is a capital military 
portrait, well drawn and most unaffected in treat- 
ment. 

So much for the exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy for 1847; about the excellence, as a whole, 
of which there have not yet been two opinions 
But those whose annual endeavours are to produce 
charges against the Academy have not the less on 
that account emitted their venom. ere we have 
an instance, taken from a journal that cannot, if 
it would, be correct in-its assertions. The truth 
seems to be a matter foreign to its pages. We 
are, by this time, known to be as independent of 
the Academy in our feeling as of the Lying-in- 
Hospital, and are as ready as any to support 
charges against its members if we believe them 
true and in themselves injurious to the profession; 
but when calumny is brought against the leading 
Institute of art in England, the profession suffers as 
a body in the want of unanimity so produced; we 
shall, therefore, not spare the calumniator. The 
Art Union of this month tells its readers that— 

“The rising school may be said to be doing much— 
everything for themselves;—a fact suggestive of the ques- 
tion —Does the Academy, as a body, do what they might to 
ease the way of those younger rising members of the pro- 
fession who are not members of the Royal Academy ?” 

Here we have an insinuation (for it is the 
character of this work to deal in insinuations; 
anything straightforward would be a loss of 
cast,) that the academy has not been useful to 
rising art, when with the exception of those whose 
residences are not in town, every one of the rising 
members are pupils of the Institute so reproached. 
This is, of course, well known to the artist world, 
but the insinuation is not addressed to them, it is 
quietly infused among those unacquainted with 
the truth, and we shall have my Lord Brougham, 
as he did last year, making some remonstrances 
upon the subject in the House of Lords, even as 
Mr. Hume revived the nonsense of Verax the 
other day in the Commons. 

This insinuation is followed by another, He 
tells us that— 

** Several measures have been proposed in the Royal 
Academy. One especial instance has come to our know- 
ledge. The number of pictures which each member is 
entitled to exhibit is eight, which number it was proposed 
to reduce to five; thus to afford more room to place 
favourably meritorious productions, which are now hung 
out of sight.” 

The insinuation here intended is, that the Aca- 
demicians, having the right, exercise that right; 
for, if they do not, what becomes of the insinua- 
tion? Now, there are only four members of the 
academy who have sent eight works each, while 
there are five who have only sent one each; one 
seven, and eleven but two; two six, and ten but 
three; four five, and three but four. The number 
of Academicians exhibiting being but forty-five, 
and the works sent in by them amounting to 
157, or an average of three and a half for each; 
and this includes miniatures. Now, there is another 
insinuation connected with this, viz., that the 
proposed diminution was confined to the Academi- 
cians; but a motion of such a description must have 
been general, the privilege of eight pictures being 
granted to others that are not Academicians, 
and also enjoyed by them. Mr, Thorburn is at 
all times equal to Sir William Ross, both in num- 
ber of works and in advantage of position. Mr. 
Carrick is also equal; and Mr. G. Richmond has 
seven pictures quite as well placed as Mr. 
Chalon. Where is the other exhibition that will 
show the same liberality? If the Art Union had 
the interest of the artist profession for its motive, 
it would rather demand more room for more pic- 
tures, than desire to remove some to make room 
for others. There must be room provided; and 
we have no doubt that if the thing were properly 
commenced, the government would assist in the 
matter. ‘There is much direct benefit received by 
the country from a high state of cultivation of the 
art of design, and it would not be misdirecting 
public monies to assist in developing the material 
we possess. The tide of success is now rushing 
in upon us, and it should be taken at the flood. 
The duty of writers upon the subject is, therefore, 
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rather to promote unity among all ranks in th» 
profession, than to sow dissension by inventin y 
charges that have no foundation; but, in tho 
acrimony of the parties who find, or think thoy 
tind, an interest in producing them. 
THE ONE THOUSAND POUNDS PRIZE 
PICTURES. 
Tits affair promises to end in a wrangle. It was 
ill intentioned, ill begun, ill conducted, and its 
denouement seems likely to include the disgrace of 
all parties. That the opinions of artists such as 
those who have had their nantes affixed to many 
of these pictures should be contrary to common 
sense, is not a wonder tous. We always find the 
opinions on art of a man who has devoted his time 
to art and not succeeded to be of this character; 
for the production of such a manis the production 
of his opinion. The greater numbered of these 
pictures, therefore, could be looked upon in no 
other light'than as evidences that their perpetra- 
tors had totally mistaken their metier. Let us Le 
understood rightly; we do not here advance as an 
axiom, that the man who cannot paint cannot be 
a judge of a picture: we go but as far as this, that 
he who could allow his name to be published as 
having dirtied canvas in such a way as the most 
of these canvases have been dirtied, at the same 
time publishes his own unfitness to give an opinion 
on a work of art; for if he was blind to the atro- 
city before him, no possible atrocity commitable 
with a painting-brush could be to him offensive. 
A monthly periodical, that is ambitious of being a 
reference in these matters, is endeavouring to dis- 
tract attention from the right quarter, and to make 
confusion the worse seletell The Jesuitical 
intention of this work is plain; but, how obtained 
we know not, it furnishes materials for its own 
conviction. It would insinuate that there was a con« 
spiracy to oust Mr. Howard from among the five 
selected. Now, that such an intention could have 
had the effect of placing Mr. Howard at the top of 
the pole, is something beyond the casuistry of that 
work to explain; and how Mr, Hutchins should 
be in a plot in which he was to vote for everybody 
while nobody voted for him, is another statement 
that wants evidence. ‘To us, it appears clear, that 
if there were intention in any, it was to place Mr, 
Howard at the top; that such intention has been 
fulfilled; and, also, that such an intention has been 
long suspected among the profession, even before 
these (so called) pictures were exhibited at all, 
has been to us no secret. An examinatian of the 
numbers will show that Mr. Howard was safe, and 
that if Mr. Wood’s name had been omitted, there 
was no choice but to give the prize to the first- 
named artist. Now that there is a choice, and 
that it is not probable that respectable parties 
will be found to consummate the first intention, 
there is a call out that all is not fair, and every 
thing must be done again. There was no possi- 
bility of arrangement by which the four, including 
Mr. Hutchins, could have turned out Mr. Howard's 
name; therefore, the attributing that as an inten- 
tion to the so-called conspirators is a bit of the 
Pecksniffianism of the journal that has not merely 
improbability against it. Let us examine the 
number of yotes to each: —~Howard, 6; Wood, 5; 
Ziegler, 5; Sebbers, 5; Scott, 5; Fisk, 4; Aglio, 
2; Robertson, 2; Hutchins, 1; Browning, 0, Now, 
had the three who did not vote given their sweet 
voices to either Aglio, or Robertson, or both, they 
might have tied with Wood; but they could not 
have ousted Howard: and what motive should 
Mr. Browning have for this, who did not get o 
vote from anyone? That there has been, is, and 
will be knavery in this business we have believed 
from the first. There is so much of dishonesty in 
the placards carried about the streets, in which 
it is intimated that all the schools of Europe have 
contributed to this abomination of English art, 
that we shall be surprised at nothing from the 
same quarter. That Mr. Fisk has been ill-ased 
in this matter there is no dispute; but that he 
would otherwise have had the prize is an absur- 
dity. We are no flatterers of Mr. Wood; and we 
do not admire his picture as being positively a. 
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clever picture, but, comparatively with Mr. Fisk’s 
picture, it would require just ten times the talent 
to paint it. The sole compliment we can pay to 
Mr. Fisk's picture is to say, that it is cleanly 
painted; beyond that, which is, after all, a nega- 
tive sort of praise, it has not a single quality that 
would recompense the time spent in its examina- 
tion. ‘The sooner this matter is settled the better; 
when we will endeavour to forget the whole trans- 
action, as an attempt to traffic in art, that, if per- 
fectly successful to the speculators, would have 
been most mischievous to the artist-body:— 
“Tt is not, nor it cannot come to, good.” 

[Since the above was in print we have received 
% communication from one of the competitors, 
which will be found in another part of this num- 
ber. ] 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


On Monday evening last, at an ordinary meeting 
of the Institute, Mr. Charles Fowler, V.P., in the 
chair, Mr. Clayton forwarded drawings of the re- 
mains of the round church in Ludlow Castle, and 
various other presents were announced. The Dean 
of Hereford, in presenting a copy of Mr. Phillips’ 
appeal in favour of the restoration of Hereford 
Cathedral, made some observations on the works, 
and on the growing desire felt by the laity, as well 


as the clergy, to see our fine old churches restored. | 


The Foreign Secretary presented a copy of a work 
hy the Chey. Canina, on the structures of a part 
of Italy, from the Dowager Queen of Sardinia; 
and from Canina himself, a copy of his work on 
Rome, in the Christian times. M. Casar Daly 
forwarded a number of parts of the Revue Generale 
de Ul Architecture ; and Mr. Allason, his work on the 
Antiquities of Pola, Stanhope’s Travels, and a 
paper from the Quarterly, establishing Mr. Alla- 
son’s claim to the discovery of the entasis in Greek 
columns. 

Mr. Brown exhibited a very curious marble 
panel found in Pompeii, which was beautifully 
sculptured on both sides. Some persons had 
thought that such decorative panels were hung up 
between columns, during the festivals of Bacchus, 
but Mr. Brown considered it had been used to fill 
a window opening; and that it had turned on a 
pivot, top and bottom. The heads carved upon it 
shewed very high art. 

A cast of a bust in zine, by a process recently 
discovered in Paris, was exhibited. The appear- 
ance of bronze was given to it, and it was stated 
to be very cheap. 

Mr. J. G. Crace then read a descriptive account 
of the Palaces of Blois and Chambord, and exhi- 
bited a variety of interesting illustrations of the 
Renaissance style of art from those buildings. 

In the course of a long discussion which ensued 
at the close of the paper, Professor Donaldson 
observed that we had few works of the Renaissance 
in England to compare with those in France. There 
were two or three at Cambridge, of which the 
details were very good. At Blois, while the details 
were classic, the pervading sentiment was Gothic. 
To study works of this character, wherein there 
was much fancy and imagination, architects must 
go to France. The severe style of art was losing 
ground in England, and he thought it very pro- 
bable that that of the Renaissance would be more 
practised here than it had been. He could not 
conclude without remarking how ably Mr. Crace, 
to whom they owed the paper of the evening, had 
carried out the views of Mr, Barry at the House 
of Lords, 

Mr. I’Anson agreed in the opinion that we had 
no specimens of the Renaissance comparable with 
those of France. The screen in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, occurred to him as one of the 
few good examples. If we recalled the history of 
the countries, the reason of the difference was 
obvious. France, always fond of war, invaded 
Italy, and Francis I. brought thence Italian artists 
and a love of art. The Gothic of France of the 
period preceding the Renaissance, and practised 
contemporaneously with the style of the latter, was 
‘ etter than ours of the same period. For the great 
| eauty of the ornaments and details in works of 








the Renaissance, France was indebted to the 
cinque-centists of Italy. The Renaissance was now, 
and had been for some time, the prevailing taste 
of Paris. 

The Dean of Westminster remarked that there 
were some good decorations at Thornbury, which 
might stand fairly by the side of those at Blois. 
The desolation of Chambord had been mentioned: 
it was worth stating, that one fragment of art 
there had been preserved. This was, the side- 
board of the founder. The last use made of it 
was for the embalming the body of Marshal Saxe! 
It was of stone, and had escaped destruction 
through its worthlessness. The Dean then made 
some observations, incidentally, on the use of the 
lias stone: several old towers near Bristol were 
constructed of it, and had lasted well. He thought 
it desirable the quarries should be again looked to. 
There were other stones, too, which might be 
made available, being more durable than the Bath 
oolite. Several of the Bath stone bridges on the 
Great Western Railway were already scaling and 
splitting. 

The Chairman thougl\ it most desirable that 
new materials, opened to‘us by the gigantic works 
of railroad companies, should be tested and made 
available.—Builder. 





Tue Joan or Arc Picrurr.— The following 
letter is said to have been written to Mr. Wass, 
one of the co-purchasers of the three pictures of 
Joan of Are :-— 


“14, Buckingham-street, Strand, Wednesday 
morning, half-past seven, May 5, 1847. 

“My dear Sir,—I received your note of yesterday; and, 
in reply to your request, have to state that my three pic- 
tures of Joan of Arc, now in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, have cost me many an anxious thought for consider- 
ably upwards of seven years (indeed, it is seven years or 
more since the canvases were sketched). Judith was first 
conceived in York Minster, when the solemn tones of the 
organ were rolling through the aisles; Joanof Arc, I think, 
was first conceived in Westminster Abbey—Henry VII.’s 
Chapel—under the chevalred banners that hang there. 
Hearing the anthems sung, and looking towards the grand 
portal, I seemed to see her in imagination riding into the 
gates of Orleans and raising the siege thereof. I subse- 
quently, however, changed that subject for the present one, 
as better; I thought, that as she was the Judith of modern 
times, her story, like my first, ought, like the epic, to have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, and, like all my large 
pictures, point a great moral lesson to the mind. viz., my 
Combat (the first), was the beauty of mercy ; Judith (the 
second), patriotism; Renaiah, David’s chief captain valour ; 
the Syrens and Ulysses, the resistance of sensual appetite ; 
Joan of Arc, the saint, the patriot, and the martyr—that 
heroic self-devotion to her country and her prince which has 
stamped her fame! ‘ Long choosing and beginning late’— 
hesitating among a variety of points of her story—years 
passed ere I could fix my choice. I visited Rouen, and 
sketched the old houses which were there, I dare say, at 
the time; I visited Paris, and saw all the works I could 
that had been done in modern times; I made a pilgrimage 
to Orleans also in search of further information. An en- 
thusiastic admirer myself of her character, I was desirous 
of sparing no pains to endeavour to do justice to her 
cause, and complete the series of nine colossal pictures I 
had set my mind to complete, if God would so far sustain 
me! He has done so, and I am deeply grateful. At 
times, the severity of the winter, my struggles for very 
breath, and severe cough, made me waver; but I pushed 
on, and God has given me the desire of my heart! 
In the first I suppose her to have found the sword she 
had seen in her dream, and invoking the inspiration from 
heaven which sustained her through her arduous course. 
In the second—having supposed her to have been imbued 
with that inspiration—she accomplishes more by that 
inspiration than the vulgar expression of those human 
passions which actuate more ordinary characters. This 
has given rise to an idea in some minds that she is not 
sufficiently excited; the effect was, however, intentional 
on my part; it would have been easy to knit the brows, 
and dilate the nostril; but I conceived she was in posses- 
sion of a superior power, the serene possession of which 
I endeavoured to express. In my last, the tale—a sad one 
—is pretty plainly told. She had called for a crucifix; a 
soldier tied two pieces of wood together in the form and 
gave it her; she clasped it to her bosom as the emblem of 
her redemption; in the meanwhile Father Avenel, a 
monk, having procured one, made his way through the 
crowd, and endangered his own safety several times to 
administer this consolation to her, till she, perceiving his 
danger, begged of him at last to consult his own safety, and 
leave her to her fate! As the smoke and flames cleared 
away she was seen clasping the crucifix and calling on the 
name of Jesus! Tradition says a white dove was seen 

flying towards heaven! 
“I have now given you a sketch of their intention, which 

I hope will please you. 

* Yours ever truly, 
“WM. ETTY.” 


It is common for painters as well as musicians to 





labour under a species of monomania in respect to 
the range of their art; and we find that the 
attempt at impossibility is often used as an excuse 
for the neglect of those things that are within 
reach, and require little more than industry to 
accomplish. The grand ignis-fatuus of the musi- 
cians is the descriptive powers of their art; and 
there are those among them who will undertake to 
paint pictures upon the mind’s-eye, simply by a 
succession of sounds that, in their individuality, 
have no meaning. The painters of allegories were 
something similar in their pretensions, but they 
had the advantage of being precursed by the agree- 
ment among the poets to attach certain meaning 
to certain representations. The allegory of the 
painters was, therefore, supported by the book- 
taught; and it maintained its ground, while the 
authors to whom it referred for authority main- 
tained their influence. In that instance, history 
was represented by allegory; but there seems, at 
present, an intention to represent allegory by_his- 
tory. Haydon has pretended to do this in his later 
pictures; and now Mr. Etty enterprises the same 
purpose. That a fine historical picture might be 
referred to as illustrating some virtue or exposing 
some vice, is not a matter that would call for re- 
mark, if the treatment of the picture itself did not 
seem to be affected by the conjunction of art and 
metaphysics so affected to have been brought to- 
gether. But when the allegory is introduced to 
defend the inertia of the composed figure, we must 
enter our protest against the matter altogether. 
It is not merely the knitting of the brows and the 
dilation of the nostril that would add to that figure 
the deficiencies of which ourselves and everyone 
else complain; it wants almost every quality that 
constitutes truth; and even Mr. Etty’s glory of 
colour will not turn Mrs. Warton, upon one of 
Batty’s horses, cantering in Rotten-row, into Joan 
of Arc at the sortie of Orleans. The miracle of 
the defeat of the, till then, victorious invaders by 
a female leader, is of itself sufficiently a miracle 
for the purpose of Mr. Etty’s allegory, if allegory 
is desirable, without adding to the miracle the 
absurdity of an effect without a cause. By-the- 
bye, is not the Joan of Arc something of a repeti- 
tion of the Judith, as to allegory, and quite as fit 
to represent the virtue of patriotism? 

T. S. Cooper, A.R.A’s., Paintinc oF CHARGE 
oF CavaLtry at Warertoo.—During a long 
war, when battles were more frequent in our 
newspapers than coroner’s inquests, there was not 
a single painting of a land fight to which we can 
now refer with credit to British art. All at once, 
however, our artists are discovering that there is 
among us a talent for such productions. If Mr. 
Stanfield’s pictures, now in the exhibition, was 
not sufficient evidence, that of Mr. Sidney Cooper, 
proposed for the Westminster Hall Exhibition, 
will satisfy the most exacting. We have never 
seen horses in action painted so well in England 
as in this picture, containing as it does a vast 
number of figures, composed with a combination 
of intention, both as to effect in grouping and to 
meaning in the groups. The perspective is ad- 
mirable, the ground plan comprehensively correct. 
The figures well drawn and + with military 
bearing, every man looks to be in the field of 
battle, and depending on his own right arm for 
safety. If many of the other picture that are 
expected at all, approach the merit of this in their 
departments of art, the exhibition will be a grand 
one. 


To the Editor of Tuk Fine Arts’ JouRNAL. 


S1r,—Allow me to suggest that the artists themselves should 
devote a certain number of their pictures for the purpose of 
forming a sufficient gallery for the exhibition of works 
upon a liberal principle of selection. If the many painters 
who complain of ill-treatment, were each to subscribe one 
picture each, the amount would go a great way towards de- 
fraying the firstexpense ; and any deficit might be made up 
by loan, when once a certain quantity of real capital had 
been obtained; the interest of which would be more than 
covered by the entrance money. 
I am, sir, 
z A SUBSCRIBER. 

[If our correspondent is prepared to find pur- 

chasers for the picture so offered, we think the 


proposal practicable not otherwise,—Eb.] 
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To the Editor of Tun Fixe Ants’ Journat. 
Si1r,—I have seen published proposals to teach the nobility 
and gentry how to paint pictures without the necessity, 
not to say bore, of learning to draw; but that I put down 
as asimple affair; for I know a good many professional 
artists, who treat drawing as rather a superfluity than other- 
wi I have also seen announced, the existence of a 
society formed for the purpose of furnishing idle gentlemen 
and ladies with a literary reputation, in any of its depart- 
ments, from a system of metaphysics to a joke in Punch; 
but, as I have been told, that there are individual unknown 
contributors, ready to undertake all the departments, that 
matter does not astonish me extravagantly. In the follow- 
ing advertisement, extracted from the T'imes newspaper, 
however, it will be seen that much more complicated feats 
are to be accomplished :— 





“Members of Parliament, Clergymen, and Barristers are 
instructed privately in Elocution by Mr. Frederick Webster, 
Professor of Elocution to the Royal Academy of Musie, 
and Stage Director of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on a 
Principle which combines grace with eloquence, eradicates 
defective speech, assists the memory, and facilitates the 
consiruction of argument in exlemporancous oratory.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, it seems to me that, if this proposal is 
not a jeu d’esprit concocted behind the scenes; and if the 
advertiser means what he says he means, there is at once 
an end to all confidence in public men. Here we are in- 
formed that Members of Parliament, Clergymen, and Bar- 
risters are enabled to prove anything by a new process of 
operation on their intellectuality invented by the prompter 
and stage-director of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
Recollect, Mr. Editor, that the advertiser does not propose 
that he shall stand near the Members of Parliament as he 
does at the wing, and tell them what to say.—No, sir: he 
promises to teach them to invent. What? Arguments, sir; 
simply argument; but, whether the constructior of his machi- 
nery is for good or evil— 

“ Be its intents wicked or charitable,” 
is'a matter for which we have no evidence. But this evidence 
must be produced. It cannot be permitted that members of 
parliament, clergymen, and barristers shall be taught to 
construct arguments on the shortest notice, without inquir- 
ing as to the nature of those arguments. What becomes of 
our belief in the infallibility of legislators?) How do we 
know but that Lord George Bentinck’s arguments are con- 
structed upon the facilities afforded by Mr. Frederick 
Webster? Even Mr. D'Israeli might only be a remarkable 
specimen of what may be done by the Professor of Elocu- 
tion to the Royal Academy of Music. But it does not end 
here. This facility might be applied to the pen as well as 
to the tongue. Mr. Smart will teach any body writing in six 
lessons, and Mr. Webster will polish him off as a construc- 
tor of arguments in half no time; and then we have a news 
paper editor, as large as life. How do we know but that 
the Times’ arguments about railways have been constructed 
upon these facility principles? and what becomes of our faith 
in unknown contributors?) We would, therefore, call upon 
the Education Committee to institute an inquiry into the 
fitness of this party for the responsibility he undertakes. 
What is the manner of life of this Mr. Webster?) What is 
the character of argument that he is most likely to promul- 
gate? Is he a person of temporate and discreet habits, that he 
may be expected to regulate the intellects of our churchmen, 
so that the arguments they will be thus enabled to construct 
shall be creditable to Christianity? Is he a man of patriotic 
and self-denying principles, that is likely to suggest the 
right sort of argument to our members of parliament? and 
is he so celebrated for unflinching integrity, as that he may 
be trusted with the qualifying of our future judges such a 
responsibility being attached to the superintendance o! the 
machinery by which their arguments are to be constructed. 
Hoping that you will think the consequence of the subject 
1 have brought to your notice sufficient to excuse my in- 
trusion on your columns, 
Believe me to be, 








ANYBODY. 





To the Editor of the Fixe Ants’ JourNat. 


Srr,—I have watched your journal from the beginning, 
interested in the experiment as to the possibility of con- 
tinuing a periodical, with the perfect independence to 
which your opening number made so large a pretension. 
It may be that I have differed occasionally with you on 
matters connected with the Arts; but I have not felt that 
such a difference arose from any unfair bias on your part; 
and, although at one time there was some suspicion of a 
leaning towards the Royal Academy, succeeding observa- 
tions showed that it was but the leaning towards the best art, 
which it is natural must be looked for among the members 
of that establishment. In the theatrical notices, though not 
quite in my way, yet, as far as I can compare them with 
others after an occasional allowance for something of 
acidity in regard to style, I cannot reproach you with any 
systematic attack or defence of any thing unreasonable. 
With your architectural notices, however, I, among others, 
am not quite so satisfied. The systematic fault-finding of 
the contributor to that department, is, of itself, something 
remarkable. It was, therefore, not a little surprising to me 
that in your No. 29, I saw thatat length a design had turned 
up that obtained a sort of qualified praise; this was in the 
and No. 38, (E. B. Lamb,) was the first fortunate excep< 
the article on the designs forthe Army and Navy Club-House, 
tion. But I was still more astonished to discover that 
there was another design, “that bore some general resem- 
blance to No. $8; but of which the writer had forgotten 
the number, that had received from him almost an entire ap- 
probation This double exception made the matter worth 
inquiry, and the result is a strong impression on the part 
of your humble servant, that the perfection of design of 
which the writer had forgotten the number, was his own, 


will insert this letter in your journal, and with it the con- 
tradiction if there is any. 


If you are earnest in your intention to do justice to all, you 


I am, sir, 
A FRIEND OF CONSISTENCY. 
To the Editor of the Fixe Arrs’ Jounnat. 
S1r,—The editor of the 4rt Union Advertiser, or Journal, in 
his last number for this month, has been pleased to insert a 
long palaver on the subject of the £1000 price competition. 
Informed, of course, by his numerous corres 





I do not intend to make any remonstrance on the allusions 
made, excepting that part in which my name is mentioned, 
Stating “that I intended to vote against those pictures, 


which I conscientiously considered the best, having heard a 
report that Messrs. Wood, Howard, and Fisk were 
to divide the prize amongst themselves.” 
perversion of my expression at the time, and, of course, 
requires & proper explanation; but, as I cannot call on the 
editor of the Art Union Journal to correct that statement 
until next month, and a false impression may, in the 
interim, be made to my pre) ‘e, allow me to beg you to 
give publicity in your more impartial paper to the follow- 
ing :— 

On the Wednesday, the 7th of last April, being the day 
appointed for receiving the pictures, for the competition, I 
sent mine, and according to the prescribed rules of the 
prize given, I fully expected a notice of the day for ballotting 
the place for each competitor; but no such notice came to 
me. On the following Friday I found all the places ta 
by my superiors, and my poor daub left on one side to 
take its own chance. I, moreover, found all artists at work 
~-touching, finishing, altering, and varnishing—when no 
notice of such permission was sent to me; and what is 
more, I was assured by Mr. Bell that no such permission 
would be granted, except varnishing—in a competition of 
painting, or finishing a picture in the exhibition room 
being very unfair. The ballot for places had taken place, 
and I was not present nor invited—the Art Union corres- 

pondents may tell why. I do not deny my surprise at this 

discovery; but as my daub was a contemptible daub, as 

that learned editor is pleased to call it, I had no ostensible 

reason to complain; and, considering that it is now nearly 

half a century that I have taken the liberty of intruding 

amongst British artists, I could but consider it a great in- 

dulgence my being allowed to remain there, without 

being kicked out of doors. I was, however, informed | 
that the choice had been made for places by Mr. Bell 
for Mr. Wood, Mr. Roe for Mr. Fisk, and another 
man for Mr. Howard. Two of these pictures were en- 
tirely out of the strict proposed text of the gospel for the 
competitors to adhere to, consequently, inadmissible; but I 
never denied some merit of execution in Mr. Wood's pie- 
ture; and if a painting only was required, unrestrained by 
the proposed laws of the subject on competition, I should 
not have hesitated a moment to say, give him the prize 
The first elimination took place, my votes I deliver 
sealed jointly with the other competitors, and a few days 
afterwards I was told that Mr. Aphugh was ejected, Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Robertson left London, and also left their 
votes for the second elimination to Mr. Moore, the gentle- 
man appointed to superintend the exhibition, and a 
a short time Mr. Hutching did tie same. Afier a 
silence of some days, a sudden eall for the votes of 
the second elimination came to my _ residence, and 
my votes were ready, according to my poor judgment, 
and free from any solicitation or influence by my honour- 
able competitors. But, when at the gallery and all ready 
to deliver, a certain gentleman was not in attendance; 
his jfidus achates, however, considered that we could 
not do better than deposit the votes with him—he would 
take good care and register them till the others came. 
The previous rumour having excited strong jealousy 
I refused to give my votes, and others did the same. 
An adjournment took place; and then began the scandalous 
and disgraceful transaction—so called, very properly, by the 
editor of the Art Union Journal—which was,an C= 
ment for the partition of the pudding by Messrs. Wood, 
Howard, and Fisk. Mr. Hutchins had been also informed 
of the affair, and demanded that everyone should annul the 
previous votes, and make a fresh return simultaneously, 
each voter to confirm his previous list as he pleased, or 
alter it, ifagreeable. The majority present agreed to this; 
but Mr. Moore, the agent, refused to comply; and Mr Roe 
appeared suddenly in London, and called for the votes im- 
mediately, before the time appointed by the adjournment; 
obstinately refusing the allowance of the new votes. On 
the preceding day, a letter w ldressed to me of a threat- 
ening and insulting nature, signed by Mr. Moore, on the 
subject of voting, and also, by the same post, an anonymous 
one, saying—" You are advised, for your own sake, to vote 
for Messrs. Wood, Howard, and Pisk.—A. Aglio, Esq.” 
was highly irritated, and complained of the whole as a 
scandalous transaction. Mr. Howard challenged me to 
name my informers and taxed me with fabrication; but he 
should know that defamation is not mysin. Similar letters 
to those I had received were sent to Messrs. Sebbers, Zeigler, 
and Browning. My reasons for not voting were, the belief 
that the insulting and threatening letter of Mr. Moore, 
joined to the anonymous one, were intended to compel me 
to vote in their views; and as I could not and never would 
consent to vote by command or compulsion, I gave up my 
right of voting altogether. But, I repeat again, there are 
merits in parts of Mr. Wood’s picture that deserve notice, 
for finish particularly; but I do deny his right to the com- 
petition, according to the prefixed text; the others are all 
above my comprehension, and certainly not of a religious 
character. I beg now to conclude, by returning my thanks 
to the 4rt Union Journal for its suggestion given to the 
givers of the prizes; it is just, and according to my own 
feelings, provided that none of the gentlemen so appointed 
be anywise conne:‘cd ~ 1!) either of the competitors,—And 
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with thanks for your indulgence, I beg to subscribe myself, 
most gratefully, sir, your very obedient servant 
AUGUSTINE AGLIO, 
P.S.—Can I be allowed to ask the art Union editor or 
his numerous correspondents, why my address was not 
hall tell him, in return, that 
the address of which isa 
I shall not say from 
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ited in the catalogue 
» most strangely, 
nile to the anonymous ¢ 
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such of those ade | 
vinced me of what I before 








that the review of my work on Jerst Py iples of Sym- 

trical Beaxty, was written by some impertinent deputy 
of yours, and that your attempt to defend the incom- 
petence he there exhibited, arises solely from editorial 
resp bility. 

Were it not for o¢ ng too much space, I could prove, 
to the satisfactic your 3 8, that, not only is his 
assertion regarding mug and the ui pot, to which I 
alluded in my letter to you of the 12th ult., a gross blunder, 
but that your deputy, or, it may be, your unknown ° 
fributor, must have itten | K ice Of the 





that ya 
rnal started, and 
1 to, namely, 
if truth should 
ll confines 
ros on all those 
neouragement 

t servant, 

D. R. WAY 


[We hope that this is the last communication 
on the present subject. If Mr. Hay will refer to 
our article, he will find that we have made no 
inquiry into private anecdote, nor made a single 
reference to anything that was not contained in 


his book.—Enp. ] 





To the Editor of the Fixe Anrvs’ Journat. 


Finn Arrs’ JouRNAL of Saturday, the 20th 








followin ‘under the head 

n, Roval 1328, Model of the 

late Lord ¢ al; E, H. Bailey, 

dmirable yp broad in’ composi- 

tion; and full of vigour in every part This 1 fine 
specime ne of our pertod! i” 

l to contest the ¢ mium you have 

chosen to bestow upon the work i If; but I have some- 


thing to say about the perio is, that the resem 





blance in costume is so « t of a statue of Sir 
William Blackstone, by th John Baeon, R.A. and 
r| now erected at Oxford, that tie eostume, at least, will do 





| for one period as well as the other, In faet, tl 
blance is so striking that it seems to me the professional 


| sculptor owes to E, H, Bailey a deep sense of gratitude for 
| having suggested a mode of getting rid of a great deal of 
| pain and labour in the composition of a model for a legal 
} monume nt. This plaster cast is, indeed, Mé. Hditor, so 
| very, very like the statue in question fifty years ago, that 
jit might just es well be the same; and T am not at all 
astonished to learn that there are people who do not 


hesitate to insist that it is the same, and to assert that 
E. H. Bailey, R.A, is the inventor of a new system of 
constructing statues, by the adaptation of a new face to an 
old model, and taking a fresh cast of the whole. I, you 
observe, do not go so far as this, I only would remark that 
Kk. Ht. Bailey, R.A, has gone so near the wind in this 
matter, that, having lost every appearance of originality, 
he might as well have had all the advantage of a j 

There is no doubt that the statue of Judge B! 

as you have represented this, “rich and brood i 
position, and full of vigour in every part.’’”) ‘Then why not, 
if it be true, as is reported, that BE. H. Bailey purchased the 
original model of the Blackstone statue from Mr. Bacon, 
of Exeter, the son of Bacon, R.A., why did he not, I 
say, at once cut out the face of Blackstone, and pop that of 
Tindal into his wig? Lsay, why not, for he might, I repeat 
it, just as well have done the thing completely as have 
looked at the model until he had let it get so complete a 
possession of his imagination that he could invent no other, 
Now, Mr. Bailey could have done this, and have set at once 
a useful example to the rest of the profession; for, being of 
the council, he could have exhibited the original in the 
same manner as he had done this, which is so striking a 
resemblance that obstinate people will persist in saying that 
i val, and no other. If Mr. Patrick Park, or 
Mr. Bell, or any other sculptor not connected with the 
Academy, had sent th's statue, the similarity might have 
prevented its admission; for the arranger of the sculpture 
would not have had time to run down to Oxford to compare 
the two—and if he had, he could not have taken the cast 
with him, and the resemblance is so complete that a diffe- 
rence might only be detected by seeing them side by side, 
and it would then, no doubt, have been refused as being a 
copy. But as Mr. Bailey was himself an arranger of the 
sculpture room, he, of course, knew all about it, and had 
no occasion to make any inquiries, 

This, sir, I repeat, is a valuable precedent to sculptors, 
and will confer a value upon their old stock it never before 
possessed. What is good for a judge, is good for a bishop; 
we may, in future, contract for statues by the dozen, while 
those who formerly confined themselves to busts may ex- 
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tend their practice to the whole figure. But ingratitude is 
the prevailing sin of mankind, and, I understand, there is 
a party of meddling people among sculptors, who have de- 
termined to memorialize the council of the Royal Academy 
upon the subject; upon what grounds I cannot, for the 
life of me, make out, for that the model is Mr. Bailey’s 
own model they do not deny; that he bought and paid for 
it making part of their statement, 

Hoping this misunderstanding will be allowed to pass by 
without further comment, I am, sir, 


A FRIEND TO PEACE AND QUIETNESS. 


THE DRAMA. 





Turre is something very remarkable in the 
docility of modern audiences; how patient they 
have become under the starving system that has 
been lately the managerial mode of treatment! 
They never complain of anything; for they, like 
the inhabitants of an union workhouse, know it is 
of no use complaining. ‘To be sure, in both cases, 
the nutriment may, at times, be so unwholesome 
in quality that they refuse to partake of it, and 
rather starve outside than enter. There are, we 
know, multitudes of jolly vagabonds that will not 
be deluded into either a playhouse or a work- 
house; but so much the better for the rest; for 
were not these the inquiet reprobates that broke 
the windows and beat the beadles in one of these 
institutions; and damned stupid plays, and pelted 
bad actors with orange peel and rotten apples in 
the other. Mark the difference; a stupid play 
can now be made to run until the manager has 
had his spite out with the public, and there is no 
one will take the trouble to protest; and, as to 
bad actors, they have become the fashion among 
the gentle creatures that make the audience. 
They may be a little dull—but what of that? 
A very deep fellow -a remarkably deep fellow— 
opened a shop on Ludgate-hill for the sale of—we 
will not say what—for our personalities have only 
to do with public men; and this man was not a 
public man, though be made a confounded deal 
more money than many as was; but that is 
sliding clean away from the subject in hand, « 
habit we feel a temptation to indulge in, when we 
have not a very complete notion of what we were 
intending to say on sitting down to write; not 
that we mean to divulge an insinuation that such 
is our present position, because we know exactly 
where we are, that is, on Ludgate-hill; and our 
intention was to give the reply made by the deep 
dog we were speaking of, when a friend, not 
so deep, objected to some of the statements 
made in the placards in his window, that 
they were calculated only to attract very stupid 
people. “Jack,” says he (his friend’s name was 
John, and they were very intimate), “ you have 
spent your time in endeavouring to make use of 
the clever people, who are horridly shy, and, 
moreoyer, too numerically contemptible to be of 
any consequence as a class; well, what's the 
consequence? Can you congratulate yourself on 
success ? No; you are somewhere about the 
position in which you commenzed, and have 
required all your own cleverness to keep you from 
getting worse. Depend upon it. the great secret 
of thriving is to operate upon these stupid people 
you profess such a contempt for. They are the 
respectability of the land, and have the giving 
away of everything that is worth having. Now, the 
only means of obtaining their confidence is to appear 
as stupid as they are themselves, else will they put 
you down for a swindler. The only man in middle 
ife that can afford the reputation of being clever 
is an attorney; and as they consider knavery to 
be the principal ingredient in this organization, 
he is a rogue by privilege. Now, I address my- 
self entirely to that class, and [ am not at all 
afraid of being taken for one of them; indeed, I 
rather like it.” We could instruct our readers with 
many more of the aphorisms of this very deep 
dog; but that we should in so doing show how 
little we had profited by his communication—nay, 
perhaps beget a suspicion among our readers that we 
xlso were one of those clever fellows —a distinction 
to which we cannot at present afford to lay claim. 
We shall, therefore, one this clever dog's deep no- 
tion of these matters to the managers of theatres, 








whom, we have no hesitation in believing, to be 
very deep dogs in their way, although they do dis- 
guise the matter so very successfully, and, on most 
occasions, simulate stupidity, as if to the manner 
born. But this, we know, is allsham. They have, 
some of them, experienced the difficulty of catering 
for the clever, and have found them too exacting for 
the influence they possess. They (the managers) 
have, therefore, changed their system, and have 
encouraged dullness to invite the dull. They have 
constructed the drama upon a new principle. 
Leaving a good dinner to go to the play is not 
unwholesome, provided the performance is stupid 
enough to allow the digestive functions to operate 
undisturbed, It is found that Mrs. Seymour’s 
Lady Gay Spanker is very composing; that the 
comedy of Miss Emma Stanley is first-rate when 
the eyes are half closed; even Buckstone’s singing 
has been known to have passed by without any ob- 
jection whatever; and Mrs. Humby has been taken 
for a country cousin without objection, though 
this was rather an extreme case, the party looking 
so apoplectic that his wife thought it proper to 
arouse him unpleasantly by the application of 
a tooth-pick to his kerseymeres. This, it appears, 
only affects those who dine late. The Sadler's 
Wells people, whose dinner-hour is one o'clock, 
are wide awake, and do not go to the theatre for 
the comfort of a snooze, It has been for some 
time the only English theatre in which a legiti- 
mate drama has been got up with intention, and 
that theatre is closed at present. If Madame 
Vestris does not take the Lyceum, of which there 
seems some doubts, we should like to see Phelps 
and Greenwood there. They would do excellent 
business, with the addition to their present means 
that house and its prices would enable them to 
engage. We should like to see some excuse for a 
respectable member of society going to the theatre. 
The only temptation at the present moment is 
Wright and the Bosjesmans. By the bye, there 
is a singular, stupid looking fellow at the Egyptian 
Hall, and one who is a sort of giant among that 
pigmy race, that has got the appellation of Paul 
Bedford. The low comedy man takes great liberties 
with him. We all know the liberties Wright 
takes with his namesake, but the African buffo 
goes much farther, occasionally giving his big 
friend a bloody nose, to the disgrace of the police- 
man in waiting, who can witness such jokes with- 
out interfering officially. We have, however, fears 
that conventionality will alloy the freshness of 
this savage, and that repetition will, in the end, 
make hii as stupid as his butt. The Princess’s 
has made another experiment upon the docility of 
its frequenters, in a petite comedy called Romance 
and Reality, a name that is not an invention any 
more than the thing it is intended to represent. It 
was a morality, but not so good as one of 
Grimaldi’s comical ditties: — 
“T married a wife, who cares, says I, 
A model she was of good breeding O! 
The pink of feeling and delicacy ; 
And she larn’t it of novel reading O!” 
We cannot better describe this affair than in the 
words of a contemporary—“ Although the piece 
was of a most flimsy description, the audience 
appeared to be fully satisfied with it:” and “the 
characters were as well played as the merits of 
such a production demanded.” Now if the writer 
had said “the piece was quite as good as the 
actors,” we should have had the description of a 
most complete performance in which all were 
fitted, the author, actors, and audience, to produce 
a perfect whole. The manager of the Princess’s 
is singularly happy in an audience; they are most 
of them enthusiasts in the weed, and smoke cigars 
like winking; thus is their nervous system kept in 
continuous torpor, and the only exertion they 
permit themselves is to call on somebody or other 
every night for fun. ‘This is considered a capital 
joke with those that smoke cigars, and indicates 
an energy of character and a love of justice. It 
gives, moreover, an air of patronage that recom- 
penses a soreness in the palms of the hands, when 
the actor is absurd enough to despise the honour 
in his own person, or of too low a salary to be 
allowed to receive it. 


At the Haymarket, Hudson is making another 
effort as a stage Irishman; the manager finding it 
necessary to invent an excuse for the half-price. 
Temper does not seem to suit the book of the 
Haymarket gentility, and What do they take me 


for? is brought to the rescue. The audience, 


however, do not take Hudson for Power, and the 

thing is slow. We have told that gentleman be- 

fore, and we tell him again, that activity and vo- 

ciferation is not humour. ‘The stage Irishman is 

an exceedingly humorous comedian, with a rich- 

ness of accent that is supposed to be a brogue; 

but Mr. Hudson has neither humour enough nor 

brogue enough for the line. Indeed, if he had, it 

would be quite sufficient, without the assistance of 
the all sorts of things he acts. On the stage, every- 
body is nobody. Now, we know actors with both 

humour and brogue are to be had in the provinces; 

and why there should be such a perseverance in 
failure, where there is no hope, is more an evidence 

of managerial obstinacy than discretion. It is, 

however, no more a difficulty to run a bad actor 

than a bad piece. Not that we say that Mr. 
Hudson is a bad actor, in his way; but what is 

his way? We would bet ten to one that in many 

Irish characters Buckstone would be more suc- 

cessful, brogue and all, than we have ever seen 
Mr. Hudson, excepting in one piece—How to pay 
the Rent; in which it was an imitation of Power 
from the beginning to the end. Mr. Hudson’s is 
a coarse attempt at brogue, too broad at times, 
and never consistent for three lines following. He 
has no quiet by-play, in which Powers was so suc- 
cessful. Every joke is made too much of, and sen- 
tences are sometimesso hurried as tobeinarticulate, 
There is never an appearance in the actor that he 
forgets that he is acting; all is uproarious make-~ 
believe. There is, however, a good-humoured 
look about him that gets him through; and it is 
possible that he may, to the very Young Eng- 
oes. be more tolerable than we find him. We 
are, however, quite sure that the English drama 
would not be six months established at our two 
theatres before Denis Brulgruddery had been 
acted, at least respectably, by somebody. By-the- 
bye, Mellon tried it on at Sddler’s Wells on the 
last nights of the season. This must have been 
melancholy. Mellon’s Irish is always most amus- 
ing when acting the Doge of Venice, or a heavy 
Roman in a tragedy; then we are sure to see a 
corner of it sticking out somewhere; particularly 
when he sports his bass notes. John Bull is about 
the least possible play for the Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany. We did not see it. We now know better 
than to go to Sadler’s Wells on a benefit night, 
having been there once, by accident, when Mr. 
Greenwood was the hero. Then might be noticed 
the aristocracy of Clerkenwell in grande tenue ; 
there was an eminent cheesemonger in one of the 
stage-boxes, with the scions of his house around 
him; and he was balanced by a family no less 
numerous on the opposite side; while the merry 
denizens of the pit were sitting upon one 
another. We do not mind trifles; but we have 
not yet forgotten that evening. Why does not 
Phelps have two or three rows of stalls? There 
is no doubt but that it would pay the expense and 
encourage a class to visit Sadler’s Wells that does 
not go there at present; particularly if he managed 
his foot-lights better, from which there is a prodi- 
gality of foul air and a waste of gas. 

At the Adelphi the Flowers of the Forest goes 
on as usual, with a hit or no hit at that house. 
It would be a good piece of its kind if Madame 
Celeste and Mrs. Fitzwilliam could be ee 
upon to give up @ portion of their bond. They 
would both be more effective if they would sacri- 
fice two thirds of their agony to the comfort of 
the audience. People go to the — to laugh, 
and prefer hearing Wright tell Paul Bedford to 
wipe his nose to a sack full of melancholy, 
whether in good or bad English, Now, Madame 
knows that Mrs. Fitz gives too much for money, 
and Mrs. Fitz says as ‘much of Madame; then 
why not both agree to a mutual sacrifice. We 
tell them again they want condensing to make the 
piece comfortable. Miss Woolgar is the hopes of 














the stage at present. We have no other young 
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one to look to, and when she has a chance of 
showing her capacity we are confident of the 
result. 

The Lyceum seems to run riot. The Keeleys, 
on leaving off management, appear to be letting 
themselves down gently, and the stage is a sort of 
Liberty Hall, in which there is a constant joking 
among the actors, in the secret of which the 
audiences are not admitted. This is not pleasant, 
and requires a good deal of confidence in those 
before the curtain to get over a suspicion that 
the actors are laughing at them, not they at the 
actors. Frankenstein was played the other night 
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taste for plays and players, and visit the sins of | 
attendance during the week has been anything but | 
cheering. ? | 

JerseYy.—The theatre will open on Monday | 
next, under the direction of Mr. W. H. Mad-} 
docks, 2 gentleman whose professional career in | 


esteem; and there is no doubt but the public | 
feel satisfied with his managerial exertions. | 
With him the legitimate drama will be in the 
ascendancy, and all puffs, and delusionary bills 





with a general guffaw from beginning to the end, 
to the great amusement of those on the stage, and 
the astonishment of the rest of the house. It was 
found that Frankenstein made a capital burlesque; 
and they have played it again. We should not 
wonder at seeing the season close with a game 
at blind man’s buff. Never mind that, so long as 
it does close, and that two excellent actors like the 
Keeleys are restored to the stage, from which we 
have considered them banished since their rule at 
the Lyceum. 
Tue TrRuNKMAKER, 





THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 


Taeatre Royat Birmincuam.—Jack Shep- 
pard, was re-produced here on Monday last, and 
has run the week. The trash seldom fails to draw 
good houses, and this week, considering the heat 
of the weather, the business has been excellent. 
The season terminates about the 26th of this 
month. 

Liverpoor.—The Theatre Royal cannot boast 
of a nightly overflow. The last of the Kembles 
(Mrs. Butler) has failed—even though she was 
backed up by her cousin, Charles Kemble Mason. 
Her benefit did not exceed £40. Have stars had 
their day, or will talent—real talent, alone induce 
the public to patronize theatricals? 
company, and pieces well produced, are better 
calculated to attract than demi-stars—no matter 
what their name may be. We fear the weather 
is not over propitious for theatricals. 

The amphitheatre has been doing a moderate 
share of business. Mr. A. Young, of Sadler’s 
Wells, opens there on Monday. 

The Adelphi has closed after a season as bad as 
the last attempt at the Olympic, and nothing can 
be worse than that. 

WuitrLesea.—Mr. W. Robertson has opened 
the theatre, but, alas! without the smallest chance 
of receiving such patronage as will enable him to 
meet all demands. The essentials requisite for 
putting any piece upon the stage are non est, nor 
can the performers’ private wardrobe supply the 
loss. The manager would be wise were he to dis- 
continue his avocation for awhile, or change his 
quarters to some more play-loving district. 

Wispeacu.—The theatrical season is doomed 
to be short-lived, for even Mr. Davenport’s 
managerial skill, and his daughter’s talent, cannot 
draw paying houses, and he never plays a losing 
game long. But how can success be expected; 
the company is ill-paid, and merit is too scarce to 
be obtained for less than a day labourer could be 
had for. 


A good stock | 


| will be dispensed with. As it isthe custom of the | 
cirenit only to play three night per week, the com- | 
pany will not be compelled to be imperfect in| 
their respective characters. Mr. Phelps, who is 
engaged for a limited period, will open on Mon-| 
day in Othello, Mr. Williams, of the Wells, will | 
be the stage-manager during the time that the | 
theatre will be closed. | 

Mancuestrer.—The season at the Royal was | 
brought to an end on Monday last. It is said an | 
operatic company will try their fortune there | 
shortly. At the Queen’s things are very much | 
below par, but the closing of the other establish- | 
ment may turn the tide in its favour. 

Miss Helen Faucit has, during the past week, 
| performed at Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester, | 
with her brother, John Faucit Saville’s company. 
Mr. Paumier, who was engaged for the occasion, has | 
been playing opposite characters to her. In each | 
town the theatre has been well patronised. Miss 
II, Faucit and Mr, Paumier will play two nights 
at Nottingham next week, when the theatres will | 
finally close for the season, and the company be 
disbanded. 

Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews have | 
been paying their farewell professional visit to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the past week. The 
result of the attraction was highly beneficial to the | 
manager. The company was extremely weak. | 
Managers think anything will do for a week, | 
but such parsimonious conduct cannot be too| 
highly censured. 
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Roya Iranian Opera, Covent GArpen.— 
A second hearing of an opera may, in general, be | 
considered what second thoughts sometimes are, | 
the best. Of the opera of Don Giovanni, with | 


better than the general representation. 
siani, Grisi, and Corbari are a host in themselves; | 
the performance of the two first, in Zerlina and | 
Donna Anna, is well known, and Corbari has im- | 
proved very much; in Donna Elvira, an ungracious | 
part, she sustained the character well throughout. | 
Tamburini, as the Don, is perhaps more happy than | 
in any other part, the character was dashed off to the 
life; whether, when coaxing Zerlina in the duett La | 
ct darem, or in the finale of the first act, when he | 
defies the whole crowd; or in the cool air of noncha- 
| lance with which he laughed at the talking statue, | 
| whilst Leporello is frightened out of his wits. Ro- 
| vere, in this character, must be acknowledged to be 





Mr. T. D. Davenport is mistaken if he very good. He does not now, as at first, try to do too 


imagines “ one swallow makes a summer,” or one | much; there was then too much grimace to tell with | 


person of talent can represent a play. 


her sweetness” in the provinces. 
wanted in the metropolis. 


Irswicu.—Mr. H. Farren, the son of that ilk, 


If Miss D.| an English audience. 
is really so clever an actress, why does she “ waste 


He has had the good sense | 


serves muchpraise. There is something, too, in a 
buffo being more known, For Mario there is but 


having taken the theatre (“tis true, ’tis pity,”) | liltle to do; his delivery of “ I] mio tesoro,” how- 


for twelve nights, commenced his first managerial | ever, always produces an encore, 
campaign on Monday last. The company, and we | Commendatore requires a portentous voice; and | 


The part of the 


say it more in sorrow than in anger, is as bad as | though ‘Tagliafico gave the passages well, his voice 


could be well collected together; nor is the head}is hardly powerful enough. 


It is evident that 


of the establishment one jot more talented, albeit | one spirit pervades all connected with this thea- 
that his name is blazoned forth in giant type. | tre. The usual jealousies and rivalries that almost 


Who can wonder at the downfall of the national 


| 


necessarily exist in life behind the scenes, all seem 


drama, when boys of twenty become managers, to|to give way to one general wish to make the 
gratify a morbid taste of going on the stage for| whole performance perfect. In this we must, 
characters totally beyond their comprehension. | of course, include the orchestra; the subdued 
The father was talented, but the mantle that} playing of which is an example and a model that 


is to be hoped that the public will not take a dis-| the dresses, must also be noticed in terms of praise. 


| wreath to his laurels: 


‘cuted, and yet, at times, he 


491 


We are happy to find so good an attendance, and 


the present upon the future corps dramatique. The | do not yet despair that both houses may outlive 


and thrive upon the opposition; the only incon- 
venience of which is the almost ubiquitous power 
necessary for those who chronicle the events. 

Il Barbiere was produced on Tuesday, with Per 


| siani, Ronconi, Salvi, Rovere, Marini. The subor 
the provinces has always been marked with | dinate parts by M 


Bellini and VPolonini; and 
never was a greater triumph achieved, indiv idually 
and collectively. 
as Figaro, who, on this occasion, added one more 
it was a most perfect re- 
presentation, whether in reference to the singing 
or acting, The intriguing barber was pourtrayed 
to the very life. The “ Largo al Factotum” was 
not only sung but acted exquisitely; the by-play 
being perfect to the minutest detail, convulsing not 
only the audience but the orchestra with laughter, 
When dealing out some stroke of humour, his 
countenance adapting itself to the various phases 
of the sone in the most inimitable manner. It 
was encored by acclamation. The very reading 
of Rosina’s letter was an exquisite piece of drollery. 
In short, it would be necessary to go through all 
he did to speak in the terms of commendation 
which the representation deserves. No part was 
overdone. In butfo characters liberties are apt 
to be taken by inferior performers to eke out the 
part. With Ronconi, we see the barber only, a 
humorous, intriguing busybody. The part was 
made out by the quiet humour which may naturally 
be supposed to belong to such a character. Tt was 
also quite wonderful to hear how finely he managed 
his voice on this oceasion. An organ naturally 
very imperfect, has been rendered perfectly sub- 
servient by this great artist; and those who wish to 
see an excellent representation of a lyric dramatic 
character must see Ronconi as I’igaro, Persiani 
was delightful to hear; singing with her wonted 
delicacy and finish; displaying, with much naiveté, 
all the archness of a young woman anxi us for a 
lover, and to get rid of her guardian. The scene be- 
tween her and Ronconi was very happy, particularly 
where he tells her to write a note, and she presents 
him with one already written, Nor must we 


To speak, however, of Roneoni 


jomit to speak of the manner in which she 


sung the air, with variations, in the second 


act; it was altogether a most splendid exhibition 


of vocalization. Rovere, as Doctor Bartolo, was 
good, but a little too much effort to produce effect 
spoils his acting; it is not necessary to be always 
in motion to represent a comic character, but 


the exception of the Masetto, nothing could be | Rovere is perpetual motion; we could wish for a 
Per- | little repose. 


Marini made the part of Don 
Basilio; his manner was well conceived, his acting 
appropriate, and his dress and make up added not 
a little to the effect of the performance, In Salvi 
we experienced the only disappointment, not from 
any defect in the representation; but he aims at 
too much in singing, and consequently failed, this 
was particularly remarkable in “ Ecco ridente il 
Cielo,’ which may be pronounced a failure; it 
was a patch up of cadences not over well exe- 
sung with great 
feeling. The whole opera was produced and per- 
formed throughout with every attention to the 
minutest detail. The overture was encored, the 
finales to the first and second acts were executed 
in the most brilliant and finished style, and, at 
the conclusion, the five singers were called for- 


to curb this; and in Leporello, with the exception | ward, although it was evidently the intention of 
Genius is much| that his voice lacks power, his performance de- | 


the audience to render the greatest homage to 
Ronconi on this occasion, nor was it to be won. 
dered at, for take it all in all, his performonce of 
the character will, in all probability, never be 
excelled. 

CONCERTS. 

Exerer Harr.—On Monday evening Handel's 
Alexander’s Feast, and Mendellsohn’s Walpurgis’ 
Night, were performed by Mr. Hullah’s classes, 
the principal parts being taken by Miss Birch, 
Miss Duval, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. Phillips. The 
first of these is now scarcely ever performed as 
a whole, but detached portions of it are sung at 
many of the concerts. And these, perhaps, please 


graced his shoulders has not fallen on the son. It| ought to be more generally followed. The scenery, where the whole oratorio would be found to be 
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somewhat heavy. The Walpurgis’ Night, al- 
though containing many fine pieces, is rather 
too elaborate and noisy to be generally pleasing. 
That Mr. Ilullah’s classes should not have been 
very steady, is not to be wondered at, for there 
are soine very difficult choruses, not only in this 


but in Alexander's Feast; but, we presume, Mr. | 


Hiullah’s aim is to infuse a more general taste for 
music into the public, rather than any expecta- 
tion of producing perfect performances; we must 
therefore take the will for the deed. 

Ancient Concerts.—The filth took place last 
Wednesday evening under the direction of Ear] 
llowe, 


PART I. 
Overture, (Reter) ovacedscesencs ecoooe Handel. 
Anthem, ‘O, sing unto the Lord.” ... Purcell. 
Air, ‘‘Lord, to thee, each night and 
. day.’ (Theodora) ..... Wri pert Handel. 
Lecit, ** Lecomi sola, . : 3 
Preghic me Gran Dio” (ett? eeee Gugliclini. 


Glee, “ When winds breathe soft.” .... Webbe. 

> “To parte!” ou. ae ‘ 

Ri it. | Deh! placa Jo Cain eppe in 

sdegno.” .... Usitto.) oe 

Rrocit. ( ‘And God said Da 

Air, ¢ Withverdure clad.” (Creation.) 

Selection from the “} itof Olives.”,, DBeethoven, 
Recit. ** Not unopposed.” 
Trio and chorus, * My soul with rage.” 
Chorus, ** Hallelujah!” 


PART II. 


Zingarelli. 


Haydn. 





Concerto, No. 5, Violin eseee Geminiani, 
Madrigals of the 16th Century, Italian, Flemish, and 
English. 


“Spring returns, with balmy zephyrs.”’ 
“Ye nightingales, so pleasant and so 


Luca Marenzio. 


Orlando di Lasso. 
John Benet. 
Ducito.  Jetz, Alter!’ (Fidelio). .- Beethoven. 

AP trates saialt £99 Aohoee 
Recit. ( Cessa mio core’’ (L’Arbore } 


a: GE ROME) os scceccanpvens > WV. Martini. 

Aria. UTeco Orth... ces SEA AME 
Scena con Coro ‘ Dio protettor ” 

(Iphigenia in Tauridc) ...e.0... «2.. Gluck. 
Air. “Quel plaisir d’etre en voyage’’ 

(Jean de Pa ) cesesece eeeee . Boieldieu, 
Trio. Lessons of Love” enneabaces Daleyrac, 
Finale to the Third Actof “ I] Seraglio” Mozart. 


It was as good a selection of ancient musie as 
could be wished for. The vocalists were: Mesds. 
Dorus Gras and Caradori Allan, and Miss 8. 
Novello; Messrs. Lockey, Machin, Pischek, and 
Staudigl ‘The finales to the two parts would have 
been suflicient to have given interest to any con- 
cert, and the singing of Dorus Gras, Pischek, and 
Staudigl, would alone have supported the per- 
formance. Nor ought we to omit mention of 
Caradori Allan, who acquitted herself admirably. 
Mdme. Dorus Gras displayed some wonderful feats 
of execution in “ Quel plaisir detre en voyage.” 
Not the least interesting portion of the evening's 
entertainment were the three madrigals, the works 
of composers of three different nations: Italy, Ger- 
many, and England; the only drawback was the 
absence of piano, and forte being very much too 
loud throughout. The Queen Dowager was pre- 
sent, the National Anthem being sung as she 
entered the room. 

Tue Amareur Musican Society gave their 
last concert at the great concert room of her 
Majesty’s Theatre, as a wind up of the season; 
and, as may be supposed, drew together a very 
fashionable audience. Beethoven symphony in D 
was performed tolerably well, as the amateur band 
has, no doubt, much improved since the season 
began; and time will still produce better per- 
formance, should the society continue its career. 
Its establishment is, however, very creditable, 
arguing a growing relish for the more refined 
pleasures. We observe that a grand evening con- 
cert will be given on the 9th instant, for the 
benefit of Madame Balfe, when eminent vocalists 
will be introduced, the society itself composing 
the orchestra, 

Vauxnatt GAarpens opened on Monday even- 
ing, with varied entertainments. ‘There was a pic- 
ture of the square of St. Mark; there were also 
three bands, one stated to come from the Hartz 
Mountains; and Mr, W. H. Payne, late of Drury 
Lane, was the principal director in a ballet d'action, 
which was in some respects nicely danced. We 
hope the publie will favour this place of resort with 
their patronage; for although its glory has de- 
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parted, it is an amusement unique of its kind, and | duced; in other words, no clumsy stringing to- 


there is want of it as a summer recreation. 

Surrey ZoorocicaL Garpens.—Mon. Jullien, 
“the indefatigible,” has planted himself here, and 
wields the baton with his accustomed vigour. He 
has got together a very excellent band, which 
under his able direction discourses very eloquent 
music; this, with the other attractions of the place, 
renders it a desirable resort in fine weather. 

We can only mention that Mr. Willmers gave a 
second matinee musicale last Monday, at Willis’s 
Rooms; and Madame Forrestiere, a clever piano- 
| forte player, gave an evening concert at the same 
| place, which was very well attended. 

Pritmarmonic Society, Liverroo.. — The 
next dress concert of this society, which we 
observe, is fixed for the 7th of June, bids fair to 
| offer to the members one of the greatest musical 
| treats the enterprising committee of the society 
| has ever provided for their entertainment. Among 
| the engagements we see the name of Alboni, the 
| greatest living contralto, who has made such 
|a sensation at the Covent Garden Opera. The 
| quality of her voice, the style of her execution, 
and the superiority of her acting have formed the 
chief attraction at that house since its opening; 
and we are assured, that, although it would be 
heresy to dispute the title of Jenny Lind to be 
the most perfect singer, as well as the finest 
actress, the lyric stage ever produced, yet, in her 
particular sphere, Alboni is only second to her, 
It is to be wondered that Lumley suffered so 
ereat a card to slip through his fingers; for, with 
Jenny Lind and Alboni combined, he might have 
set a host of competitors at defiance. Joachim, 
the solo performer on the violin, who is likewise 
announced, is a youth of the highest promise. 
Iie made his first appearance two years ago at 
the London concerts, when he had a most enthu- 
siastic reception. Genius, vigour, and originality, 
combined with a most finished execution, give 
promise of his one day taking the highest rank 
in his profession. We understand his improve- 
ment since his former visit to this country justifies 
every promise he then gave, and we look forward 
with all the expectations then formed of him.— 
Albion. 


| 


LETTERS ON GOSS’S INTRODUCTION TO 
NARMONY AND THOROUGII BASS. 
No. IV. 

The greatest enemy to science, is he who conceals the 

causes that retard its progress.” 

Cnrarrer XIV.—* Of Composing upon a given un- 
figured Bass, also; of Composing a Bass.”—Our 
author commences this chapter in the following 
sanguine strain:—* The student having by this 
time acquired a knowledge of the principal chords, 
and of the method of accompanying a given figured 
bass, he should now take unfigured basses, and 
accompany them with his own harmony.” ‘The 
readers are aware that up to this time the tonic 
and dominant harmonics, with an unsatisfactory 
mention of the diminished triad, have only yet 
been discussed: unless a few other chords in the 
form of commonplace ground sequences be con- 
sidered sufficient to give the student “a know- 
ledge of the principal chords” and an ability to 
write “his own harmony,” unaided by ground se- 
quences, 

HIad our author presented the student with a 
systematic explanation of sequence—which, if 
properly understood, would teach him every se- 
quence in music, and even point out the exact 
number of each —then he might have some chance 
of writing his own harmony to a given bass, In- 
stead of which, his mind is continually hampered 
by false impressions; such as the term “ principal 
chords,” which is as senseless as it would be to 
talk of “ principal letters” in an alphabet. 

Every chord, properly introduced, is the prin- 
cipal chord for the time being. 

The fact of calling the major triad “ the com- 
mon chord” is a vulgarism; it is also injurious, 
because it ought to be the opposite of “ common;” 
that is, a major triad should be so introduced into 
a composition, as that no common effects be pro- 











gether of this triad should clog the classic ear, or 
rather mind, 

Our author does not make use of the term com- 
mon chord; but, unfortunately, his work is cal- 
culated to induce the student to employ it in a 
common manner, as I have previously pointed 
out, and shall now further confirm. 

Two tables, one for the major mode, the other 
for the minor mode, are presented in order to 
assist the student to make good chords on every 
degree of the scales. Such a process is similar 
to insisting on a certain brick in the structure of 
a house being more adapted to a certain height 
from the foundation than another. Chords, like 
bricks, are not of a positive quality in the structure 
of their respective usages—they are merely of a 
comparative quality. 

This want of physiological eductions renders 
this work as pedantic as a grammarian who would 
find fault with the following wise sentence of 
Tillotson, because it would have sounded better 
had he written is not acquainted with, instead of 
does not know. Thus, he observes, “ A man 
who does not know those things that are of use 
and necessary for him to know, is but an ignorant 
man, whatever he may know beside.” The 
treatment in the progression of chords, which 
occupies from page 47 to 49, is that which would 
make a common-place harmonist, because there 
is not one truly classical or sublime combination 
of chords here exemplified. Will this teach the 
student to compose a bass, or a tenor either? 
Although this chapter contains so much, upon 
which I could comment with considerable advan- 
tage to the science (not the author), yet I must 
leave it to examine:— 

Cnarrer XV.—“ Of Modulation.”—* Modula- 
tion,” observes our author, “is a well ordered 
progression from one key to another.” From this 
I perceive the term “ progression” is employed 
botia for harmonies that do and do not modulate, 
It is a matier of convenience, if not of importance, 
to make distinct terms to suit these distinct me- 
thods of producing harmony. I shall always 
adopt the word “ succession” in speaking of har- 
monies by modulation; and the word “ progres- 
sion,” when referring to harmonies that are formed 
in a given mode. ‘We may divide modulation,” 
resumes our author, “into natural and extraneous.” 
I neither admire the one nor the other division; 
all modulations that are good are natural, and all 
extraneous modulations are not natural, i.e., are 
far fetched, Of these a theorist has nothing more 
to do than to point out what constitutes extra- 
neous modulations, with a view to caution students 
to avoid them. We shall, however, see how Mr. 
Goss uses the term “extraneous.” “ Natural 
modulation may be performed either gradually or 
suddenly.” This is an odd definition of natural 
modulation; but to proceed. “The gradual 
method is that in which we take some doubtful 
chord (or chord that may be considered to belong 
either to the key we are in, or that to which we 
are going) and from this proceed to a modulating 
chord.” In illustrating this, our author’s first 
example is found in the key of G major on these 
degrees of the scale, 1v., 1., V.,1.; and the same 
may be said of the second example, for the chords 
are all in one key—viz., on V., 1., VI., in F major. 
These are no examples of modulation, and, there- 
fore, confuse the mind of the student. ‘“ Sudden 
modulation,” continues the author, “is that in 
which the modulating chord is preceded by a 
chord which is not doubtful.” I should never 
have supposed that any theorist would have called 
the succession from 1v. in C major to v. in @ 
major, and the succession from v, in C major to v. 
in F major, “sudden modulations” for to go on 
so, drives natural modulation quite out of the 
science of music. The term “ sudden modulation” 
is, strictly taken, absurd; because any change of 
mode must come instantly. Doubtlessly, our 
author supposes that I have taken some advantage 
of him (for I suppose he writes what he means), 
by not stating that the keys are actually specified 
above these examples; but may I ask, what chords 
he would employ to render these true examples of 























Nothing destroys the universality of a science 
more than talking of “favourite” harmonies or 
modulations: thus on p. 51, “In natural modula- 
tion the favourite modulating chord is the domi- 
nant 7th of the key to which the modulation is 
made, or (more frequently) one of its inversions.’ 
This is not the way to enlarge the student’s ideas’ 
respecting modulation. 

If space would permit, I could write a fugue, or 
any other style of composition containing a 
great variety of natural modulations, without once 
employing the dominant 7th. 


In glimpsing at the subject of “ false relations” 
in harmony, our author observes, “ We shall now 
notice some of these faults, and the manner in 
which they may be avoided.” Some are noticed; 
one, however, required no mention, inasmuch as 
a false relation is not engendered when the same 
voice produces melodious and successionary notes; 
thus, if the melody be C to C sharp, and the bass 
CtoE. Again, no rule is laid down to inform the 
student how false relations are to be avoided, nor 
even what constitutes them. in my essay I have 
given a law, which, if followed, will always teach 
the student to steer clear of false relations in 
harmony. Ina note on p. 53 is the following :— 
“In this example there is a false relation between 
G and G sharp; but the parts move so smoothly 
that its effect is not bad.” The physiology of 
harmony is not understood by our author, or he 
would see that this is no instance of false relation 
whatever. It would require, however, too much 
space to enter upon this point in the present 
letter. 


Cuarter XVI.—“ Of Extraneous Modulation.” 
—When we inform our readers that the most 
homely successions of harmony are called “ ex- 
traneous,” such as modulating from a major key 
to its own minor, from A minor to E major, by 
means of the dominant 7th, which in the preceding 
chapter was called “ gradual modulation;” nay, 
more, when four chords belong to one key (vide 
Ex. 1 at C), such as the dominant, tonic, dominant 
7th, and tonic, can anything be more opposed to 
order, connection, and common sense? and need I 
go furthur to show that the whole of this chapter 
is nothing more than a confused category of some 
of the most trivial chords by succession. Before 
closing this letter I must add that, ‘compound 
modulations,” “ irregular resolutions of the discords 
in modulation,” and “a succession of diminished 
7ths,” are treated with as little order as the whole 
course of these chapters on modulation. The 
result of all this incoherency must fail to intel- 
lectualise the student; if it do so, the injustice 
done to this noble science should not be winked 
at by the sincere well wishers of music; and 
especially those who, by their patronage, are the 
means of turning out of the Royal Academy many 
professors year after year whose education is 
grounded on this work, and who, therefore, are 
sent into the world with false pretensions and 
false hopes. 

Frenen FLowers. 

3, Keppel-street, Russell-square. 

(To be continued.) 





AnoTuER Proressor.—It would appear that 
the directors of the Royal Academy of Music 
seem to consider that, as the number of professors 
so is the progress of the institution. We reckoned 
up some Tittle time ago, and found that there was 
about one and a fraction of a pupil for each pro- 
fessor, according to the number already existing. 
Signor Schirra’s appointment as professor of sing- 
ing will reduce this fraction still more, until soon 
we shall expect to hear there are more professors 
than pupils. We shall look forward to the result, 
for it does not always appear that fitness con- 
stitutes a recommendation. 

Rose Cuert.—Mlle. Rose Cheri appeared for 
the first time since her marriage at the Gymnase 
on Saturday last, for the benefit of Gerville. 
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REVIEWS. | 
Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. Translated 
by Roscor, Vol. If. Henry G. Bohn, London. | 
Tuts spirited publisher seems to intend bringing 
within the reach of a moderate sum the collection 
of every work that is most useful to an artist, or a 
thinker on art. The volume before us continues | 
the history of painting among the schools of 
Naples, Venice, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Cre- 


| 


histories of Georgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo, 
Veronese, Giulio Romano, Correggio, the Caracci, 
&e., &c. Upwards of five hundred and fifty pages of 
standard literature for three shillings and sixpence! 
It is a reproach to an artist to be without such a 
work. It is not a book that may be borrowed, read, 
and returned. It is a book of reference on art—a 
book of suggestion to artists. Mind, we do not 
recommend Lanzi as an infallible monitor: that 
writer prefers no such pretension himself. We 
would rather recommend an artist to doubt every- 
thing, and look at precept in no other light than 
as a suggestion to think deeply. The work is a 
capital work to take up at any time and open at 
any page. There is always matter in it interesting 
to a painter. An alphebetical list of the painters, 
with a reference to the pages in which their names 
are found, would be a most desirable addition to 
the third volume. 





Two Fantasias, No. 1 and 2, for the piano, on the 
favourite airs sung Mlle. Jenny Lind. By W. 
Kune. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 

Tue popular songstress’s name gives, no doubt, 

an interest to almost everything to which it is 

appended, This réchaufé of the favourite airs are 
nicely arranged, being within the compass of 
amateur players generally, 

Cromwell; a Drama, in Five Acts. By ALFRED 
B. Ricuarps, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of Croesus, King of Lydia,” &c. London: 
Wn. Pickering. 





WE shall never sce dramatic literature revive in 
England until a regularity of demand, accom- 
panied by a liberality of recompense, will have 
made the writing of plays a profession. In France 
the play writer is among the best rewarded and 
most respected of the literary fraternity. ‘That so 
much the reverse of this should be the case in 
England argues something rotten in the construc- 
tion of our theatrical system. Regularity of 
demand and liberality of recompense would, at 
sufficient notice, develop dramatic talent among 
our writers; but the notice must be sufficient. A 
year will not suffice to concoct a play as perfect as 
the judgment of the writer is capable of producing. 
It would be much easier to write twenty good 
plays in five years than one in two years. It 
would give a man the opportunity of putting by 
his work after doing his best with it, until he could 
look upon it like a stranger, when faults would | 
become apparent that he did not before perceive. 
He would not then be so familiarised to the coun- 
tenances of his offspring as to take their ugliness 
for graces: he would be able to prune their ex- 
uberances and qualify their eccentricities; and, 
while so doing, he would be compelled to think 


. : some considerati , a *e, 
mona, and Milan; and, consequently, contains the | S°°.C° sideration with evidence 
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perhaps, a half to spare that does it mischief. The 
revisal it requires is excision of the exuberance 
that makes it feeble. Cut out the attempts at 
poetry that are not poetry, the attempts at humour 
that are not humour, and the attempts at sublimity 
that are not sublime, and from an obese cripple 
would emanate a thing with limbs that moved, 
As it is, it may be useful to more careful play- 
wrights as a source from which they can fileh 
without detection. We will support its claims to 
Harrison, the 
regicide, thus describes his visions:— 
*In the curtain’d night 

\ form comes shrieking o’er me, 

With such an edg’d and preternatural ery 

To stir the blood of clustering bats from slumber, 

Tear their hook’d wings from out the mildew’d eaves, 

And drive them cireling forth- 

I tell ye that I fight with him until 

The sweat puts out my burning eyes like blood. 

Call you this dreaming ?”’ 


Again, Ireton :— 






On either si in this sad war 
The good and noble seem the ripest fruit, 
And so fall first.” 





Again: we have a thought indicated rather 
than expressed— 


“* The moon hangs low, her golden orb impearl'd 
In a sweet iris of delicious light 
That leaves the eye in doubt (as swelling die 
Round trills of music on the raptur’d ear), 
Where it doth fade in blue, or softly quicken,” 


Then for humour— 


Host.-—-O wonderful! and to think I knew thee not! But 
thou art horribly, and, as it were, most monstrously im- 
proved! Will Nutbrown; to be sure-—-and whence comest 
thou? 

Will.—From the land of Beccaficos, mine old Newborn! 
but thou understand’st not—that for thou hast merely 
observed the increase of local timber, and the decay of 
pigeon-houses. Thy sole chronicle hath been the ripe birth 
of undistinguishable, curly-headed, village children, and the 
green burial of undistinguished, village, bald old men hath 
been thine only lesson, Thou hast simply acquired amaze- 
ment at the actions of the man of experience, Doth a 
quart measure hold a quart? 

Host.—Alas ! more—I will tell thee of it, &e. 


Ancther specimen, and we have done, 


William.—S8o, my master hath at last turned round-head 
with a vengeance; and, therefore, I, to whom the rogue is 
necessary, am here, on the brink of nowhere, To think 
that so much merit may be quenched by the mechanical 
art of a base gunner, who hath no fear in his actions; for 
I take it that a discreet reverence for the body we live in, 
which the vulgar term fear, shows the best proof of the 
value of the individual.  Hgad! life here is as cheap as the 
grass on an empty common, where there is no democracy 
of goose to hiss at the kingly shadow of a single ass in 
heaven’s sunshine. My master hath not done well; for he 
must have known that 1 could not leave him withouta 
moral guide and companion—to die, too, with the sin of my 
unpaid wages on his conscience. Well, pray heaven there 
come soon a partition of the crown jewels amongst us, after 
which I will withdraw this right arm from a cause I cannot 
approve. But to cherish principles one should not lack 
means, therefore (taking the feather from his cap and 
throwing it down) lie thou there, carnal device! and T will 
gO look for a b irber, and be despoiled, like a topsy-turvy 
Sampson, not to lose strength, but to gain it, Soft, here be 
some of them coming. Yestere’en I committed sacrilege 
in a knapsack, and stole a small Bible amidst great plunder 
for my salvation, Now will [ feign to read it, and I doubt not 
the sin will be pardoned, for self-preservation is the second 
law of nature, as I have generally observed fornication to 
be the first, especially among them that have hair of my 
colour. 












MISCELLANEOUS. 
MAMMON v, MUMMIES. 





more soberly on the matter, and estimate stage | 
necessities at their value. 


that concentration of thought is the excellence 
most valued. This, we say, must be done in the 
beginning, before any man can write well for the 
stage. All our dramas, for a very long period, 
have been but well, considering. They have all 
been fearfully deficient in most of those qualities 
that make Fema ran This drama of Cromwell 
has all the faults of its class. It has every 
character of having been written by a clever 
man, with an unhesitating confidence in his own 
cleverness, There is much of pathos, much of 
poetry, much of humour, and not a little of cha- 
racter-painting in this drama; but it is more than 








twice the reasonable length of a play, and has, 


He would learn that | ¢ 

all sorts of poetry are not dramatic poctry, and | 
| 

| 

| 


The insatiable spirit of Mammon will not even 
llow the mummies of the Egyptian sepulchres 
to slumber unmolested. It is actually proposed to 
strip them of their manifold wrappers of sump- 
tuous linen, in order that the cloth may be manu- 
| factured into paper, for the profit of the Pasha’s 
| Government! ‘The details are given in the follow- 
ing article from Lo Spettatore Egiziano, an Italian 
newspaper recently started in Grand Cario, and 
conducted with great zeal and ability: 

“The following proposal, which has been made 
to the Government, eppearing to us to be of much 
utility in a financial point of view, we willingly 
afford it a place in our columns:— 

“Even if we carry the annals of Egyptian 
history only so far back as the periodof Joseph’s ar- 
rival at the Court of the Pharaohs (2097 n. c.), and 
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close them with the birth of Christ, ancient Egypt | which encloses the mummies is all of the finest 


appears to have figured as a powerful nation 
during a period of 2,000 years; her cities and 
towns then amounted to 20,000, and her population 


| 
| 


linen; and everybody knows how superior the 
paper manufactured from yarn is to that made 
from other substances. The rags that serve for 


to 700,000 souls. ‘There is everything im modern! the preparation of paper are now sold in France 


science to justify the belief that the laws of biology | 


at that remote era underwent no change, and that 
the average length of life never exceeded 32 years, 
The population of the valley of the Nile must, 


} 


therefore, have been renewed about 605 times | 


during the 21 centuries that we have taken as the 
basis of our calculation; which is as much as to 
say that, in 2,097 years, 420,000,000 inhabitants 
passed away in this fertile land, which combines 
all the conditions favourable to the develepment 
of population. On the other hand, a religious 


idea, which, in all probability, was merely in the | 
first instance a higienic necessity, made the em- | 


balming of all the corpses of this great people a 
Jegal duty, from the earliest period of Egyptian 
history. 


in the Arabian and Lybian chains. 
mating it at the rate of 2 kilogrammes per 
mummy, there would be found, of the cloths em- 
ployed to envelope them, a total quantity of 
840,000,000 kilogrammes, 8,400,000 metrical quin- 
tals of cloth, which may be used for the manu- 
facture of paper. 

“We will also observe that no reference is 
here made, in any way, to the mummies which 
exist in the districts in the background known by 
the name of Ethiopia (from Siene to Moroe). 
That country, covered with magnificent ruins, 
and politically separated from Egypt as an inde- 
pendent state, was nevertheless inhabited by a 
people possessing the same origin, the same cus- 
tems, and the same religion as that of the lower 
part of the basin of the Nile. 

“Neither have we taken any account of a period 
of at least 500 years, which must have preceded 
the arrival of Joseph in Egypt—a country at that 
time covered with immense cities, inhabited by a 
people highly advanced in the arts and sciences; 
a fact which can only have been the result of a 
certain number of centuries of existence. We 
have also neglected the two or three centuries 
which elapsed after the birth of the Saviour until 
the moment when, Christianity having become the 
religion of the majority of the people, the custom 
of embalming the dead ceased. We have, there- 
fore, left out of this approximative estimate a 
quantity of mummy cloth which would be almost 
equivalent to the third part of the above-mentioned 
amount, 

“These premises laid down, there remain two 
questions for solution: — 

“1. How many metrical quintals of mummy 
cloth may be estimated to exist at the present 
moment in Egypt? 

“Without having taken the trouble to scour 
the country, and without having consulted those 
who are well acquainted with its features,—if it 
be considered that the revolutions must have left 
intact various tombs concealed in the bosom of 
the earth, all situated far enough from the valley 
of the Nile, and which the nations probably 
sought to sequester from the rapacious Vandalism 
of foreign conquerors;—if it be considered that 
the Arabs, who now violate these sepulchres, con- 
tent themselves with breaking the biers, uncover- 
ing only those parts of the body upon which they 
hope to discover jewellery and objects of curiosity, 
and leave the remainder as worthless at the 
bottom of the mummy pits, it will easily be per- 
ceived that the greater part of this cloth still 
exists in the sepulchral chambers, preserved by 
the same preparation which has prevented the 
the putrefaction of the bodies, to which it served 
as an envelope. Nevertheless, in order that we 
may always keep below the actual mark, we will 
only admit the moiety of the above-mentioned 
amount, that is to say, we will fix it at 4,200,000 
metrical quintals. 

“2. What value may be assigned to these 
4,200,000 metrical quintals of cloth? 

“ Here it is necessary to observe, that the cloth 


Accordingly, there must have been | 
about 420,000,000 mummies consigned by the | 
veople of ancient Egypt to the crypts excavated | 
Only esti- | 











at the rate of 200 piasters (50f.) per metrical 
quintal. Subtracting from this sum 100 piasters 


for expenses, or rather more, to keep always below | 
an impossible minimum, there will, nevertheless | 


remain a total of 420,000,000 piasters, or 
105,000,000f., or 21,000,000 dollars, only admit- 
ting the half of this result, viz: 10,500,000 dollars, 
every one will agree that this industrial resource, 
reduced to its very lowest proportions, would, never 
theless, yield an immense profit to the Government 
of his Highness the Pasha of Egypt. 

“ As to the means to be emploved for the pur- 
pose of discovering and collecting this immense 
quantity of cloth, it is not our purpose to point 
them out, the wisdom of the Government of his 
Highness not standing in need of our advice. We 
will confine ourselves to the remark that the 
expense would be almost nothing, and where it 
might be necessary to have recourse to various 
excavations, the precious articles, whether mate- 
rials or archeological curiosities, which would 
certainly be recovered, would amply suffice to 
indemnify the Government for the disbursements 
that it might have been found necessary to make.” 

Rome.—Those members of the sacred College of 
Cardinals, who had been created by his late Holi- 
ness, have directed that a Concorso should be pub- 
lished by the Pontific Academy of St. Luke, in the 
object of providing a monument to Gregory XVI. 
The Academy has issued its propositions with 
the conditions required from the Sculptor, who 
may be of any nation, but must be resident in 
Rome. Designs are to be presented in plaster, 
the figures not less than two Roman palms high, 
to the examination of the Concorso, in the month 
of June, 1848, with the names of the competitors 
in a sealed letter; which designs will be after- 
wards exposed for a week to their Eminences 
above-named. ‘The sum appropriated to this 
work, will be 15,000 seudi. 

At the beginning of May, an emporium for the 
fine Arts was opened at Milan, established by a 
Society of Shareholders, who have subscribed to 
form a capital of one million, out of which sums 
are to be advanced in anticipation to persons who 
possess pictures, statues, manuscripts, engravings, 
or any rarities of Art, and may desire to deposit 
them for sale in the emporium, for a determinate 
commission, 

The celebrated philosopher and writer, Scipione 


Volpicella, discovered ones f in the Cathedral of | 


Nola, the columns caused to be engraved by 
Robert of Anjou, to transmit to memory his 
encounter, in that place, with Andrea, King of 
Hungary, in the year 1333. The sculptures of 
these columns considering the time they were 
executed, are said to be wonderful; some allegori- 
cal basso-relievo have been found amongst them, 
the idea of which is ascribed to Petrarch, who 
sojourned some time at Naples in 1341 and 1343, 

Tue Jenny Linp Mania.—Next to the elec- 


tions in the estimation of those interested in them, | 


and before all things else among the now political 
public of the metropolis, are still the musical 
doings at her Majesty’s Theatre, and the increas- 
ing wonderment produced by the miraculous 
young lady, who, as Balfe says, has proved so 
very fortunate a “Swedish turn-up” for Lumley. 





surprising, though surprise was thought to have 
reached its extra-parochial limits in regard to 
her some time back. Instead of the “new sen- 
sation,” which she was graphically said to have 
awakened when she first sung, she appears to 
have uproused so many sensations out of their 
first sleep, that all existing works on phrenology 
are rendered useless, inasmuch as they don’t 
enumerate half the bumps the Nightingale pecks 
|at; and the heads of the cognoscenti will have to 
|be hammered with drumsticks to raise all the 
| necessary proturberances, if she is to go on much 
|longer at the present rate. Where the new terms, 
to express the new emotions, are to come from is 
rather puzzling just now, for Johnson has already 
been ransacked and revolutionized to small pur- 
pose, and one may in vain cry Walker after that. 
Covent GArpEN.—The moment the curtain 
dropped after the national anthem, the house 
began to thin rapidly, though Ellsler and Dumi- 
laitre were in the ballet. But how can you wonder 
at it? The name of the thing, to begin with, was 
the Salamandrine, a title sufficient to scare any 
one who could not produce a parish certificate of 
his birth somewhere or other within the torrid zone. 
Then the scene is in Sicily, where, even in winter, it 
is so hot that the hens lay their eggs ready poached. 
Then the chief performer is Mount Etna, whose 
crater flares up in an alarmingly alcholic fashion, 
and runs over with sulphur and brimstone in a 
manner calculated to frighten an insurance agent 
out of his wits. Then there is a thunderbolt, in a 
high state of excitement, and several flashes of 
lightning that electrify everybody and everything 
they come near. Then the name of the combusti- 
ble lady performed by Dumilaitre is Hecla, terri- 
bly suggestive of hot water, though it appears 
she is a single woman, and is, consequently, 
exempt from matrimonial broils. But this is not 
all. Asif there were not warmth enough in the 
materials of the piece itself, the composer is one 
Mr. Blazes, or Mons. Blasis, as it is Frenchified, 
though it is feverish enough in its least igneous 
nomenclature. The music, too, is of a most cal- 
cining intensity of obstreperousness. The or- 
phicleides roar like so many blast furnaces. The 
trombones grunt in a manner that recalls all 
last week’s evidence, in committee-room No. 8, re- 
specting the retort and coke ovens of Cox’s patent 
gas-roasting apparatus; and the kettle-drums go 
off as if Professor Schnénbein were practising de- 
tonating arpeggio movements with his gun-cotton, 
Then all the principal spirits of fire are arrayed ina 
scorching uniform, and hold in their hands things 
that rather resemble toasting-forks than wands, 
the smaller imps being clothed so as to look like 
| animated copper stew-pans, and the female juvenile 
jdemons ditto brass ditto. And, alas! the divine 
| Fanny, instead of sporting gossamer attire, pel- 
lucid as the vapoury and etherial mists of one of 
| Pontet’s aromatic Havannas, comes forth in “flame- 
‘coloured taffeta,” with vermilion flowers in her 
hair, a crimson something or other round her 
throat, blood-red shoes, yellow-fever stockings, 
lava garters, and a heap of anti-ventilating petti- 
coats, saying nothing of a bustle that might do 
for a comforter on a December night in a railway 
carriage, or for a bolster, in case of an emergency. 
Her dancing, too, was at first of a correspondingly 
|inflammatory character, working her arms about 
_as if she were playing up engine No, 4 in Hewett’s 
Brigade in a case of incendiarism; and though she 
subsequently exhibited some of her well-known 





Jenny Lind may now, not inaptly, be termed|cayenne peppery steps, and shook her big toe, 
Je ne sais quoi, as nobody knows what to say of | while in a straight line with her instep, at the rate 


her with astonishment. Her Daughter of the 


of 4,2024 quivers a minute, for about a quarter of 


Regiment, on Thursday night, appears to have an hour at a stretch, people could not cool down 
superinduced a new phase in the amazement of to the enjoyment of Fanny as of old; and the 
her admirers, some of whom are reported to | majority bolted out of the house in seeming appre- 
have called for encores before she opened | hension that she or they would ignite on the spot. 
her mouth, by way of letting her know in time | Nor when they did get out were they much sooner 
the extent oftheir expectancies, and, perhaps, also | rid of their fear; for, owing to the celebration of 
to vary the monotony of the usual acclama- | the Queen’s nativity, the illuminations were in full 
tions. All critics agree that Jenny’s Maria, of | splendour, and shone at such a rate as to convert 
Thursday, was a totally different being from | the police into gilt blue salamandrines, and the 
her Amina and Alice, in the two previous operas | cabmen into so many vehicular lucifer matches, 
she has performed in; but was equally ex- | ready to involve the universe in a spontaneous and 








cellent, equally novel, and a good deal more | cosmopolitan conflagration.—Liverpool Albion, 
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A RoyaL Compuimenr vo an Enousu Pus- 
LISHER.—It is pleasant to have to record a gene- 
rous compliment bestowed, where, though not 
undeserved, it was wholly unsuspected, therefore 
we feel great pleasure in informing our readers 
that the King of the Belgians has sent Mr. Weale 
a gold medal, as an express mark of his approba- 
tion of the services rendered to science, by his 
various publications, more especially those re- 
lating to civil and military engineering. This 
medal of merit carries with it considerable dis- 
tinction, as only four others besides Mr. Weale, 
who are not subjects of Belgium, have had it con- 
ferred upon them. After this, we can forgive 
Mr. Weale if he should think, that for encourage- 
ment, and for appreciation of his exertions, he 
must look to engineering and engincers, rather 
than to architects. One project of his, whose 
object was to supply the architectural profession 
and public, with a collection of documents similar 
to that he has provided for the engineering pro- 
fession, had cold water thrown upon it at once, 
in a quarter where the least that could have 
been done was to decline it with thanks of 
grateful acknowledgment. It now comes out 
that the council of the institute felt them- 
selves under the necessity of negotiating 
Mr. Weale’s proposal, “because they had no 
power of compelling architects ” to contribute 
desigus to the suggested publication. What a 
monstrous excuse! ‘To set up as a plea their 
inability to exercise compulsion where there would 
not bé the slightest occasion for anything of the 
kind. Difficulty, if any, was far more likely to be 
of quite a different nature—namely, the necessity 
of rejecting a great deal that would be pressingly 
offered them. Instead of deciding as they did, 
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current on the matter, it is quite certain that | 
Mile. Jenny Lind dares not come to Paris with | 
the intention of singing at the opera. After having 
thrown themselves headlong into the mystification | 
of M. Meyerbeer, author of the glory of Jenny 
Lind, the English have become mystificators in 
their turn, and some of their journals inform us, 
that each representation of their wonder produces | 
a receipt of sixty thousand francs. But even sup-| 
posing what their journals report is correct, and 
that the director, Lumley, offers the lady a million | 
for passing four seasons at his theatre, the | 
Swedish singer would yoluntarily sacrifice all | 
these pecuniary advantages for one success in 
the Rue Le Pelletier. The English can confer | 
money but not glory; and though Mlle. Lind | 
may leave London with more riches, she will | 
not be more celebrated than when she entered it.” | 
They are, it will be perceived, very sore upon the 
subject, and will not easily forgive the Nightingale | 
for having listened to the voice of the charmer of | 
our Haymarket Italian Opera. 

The Tragic Repertoire of the Theatre Francaise 
has been made over to the doubles of the scene; 
Mile. Rachel having, on Saturday, taken her fare- | 
well of her numerous friends. She left on Sunday, | 
by the Chemin du Nord. She will commence her 
representations in Belgium, from whence she will 
ascend the Rhine to Baden, where she is expected | 
to remain until her engagement at London with | 
Mr. Mitchell commences The Comedies Fran- | 
goises will also have to find change for the 
gold of Madame Volnys, until they can worthily 
replace that actress in the parts she has created. 
Madame Volnys goes to Russia to succeed Mlle. | 
Plessis, who is reported to have outgrown her | 
parts, commencing to exhibit something more of 





very abruptly—not to say unhandsomely also— 
there was a middle course open to the institute: 
they might have acceded to Mr. Weale’s proposal, 
conditionally; that is, to a beginning being made 
with the work, and a volume brought out by way 
of experiment. If that experiment proved the 
reverse of an encouraging one, the institute might 
reasonably enough have expressed their doubts as 
to the prudence of persevering in what seemed a 
hopeless attempt. 

Panris.—There is a great deal of discontent in 
the dramatic circles here, that London should 
have been beforehand with them in the enjoy- 
ment of the delights afforded by the new divinity 


of song. They even go so far as to pretend that | 


it is an affectation; and one of the journals very 
gravely furnishes us with the following informa- 
tion on the subject:—“ At the present moment the 
London public neglect our artists to occupy them- 
selves exclusively with Jenny Lind, the too famous 
German cantatrice. This is one of those enjoy- 
ments in which British simplicity, that snaps at 
any sort of bait, permits itself to be enmeshed 
without a struggle. Rossini passes for one of 
the most fruitful and inventive mystificators in 
Europe; and, at those times, when he restricts his 
harmonic productions to three or four master- 
pieces per annum, and allows his genius some 
instants of repose, his talent for pleasantry leads 
him into a thousand strange and comical com- 
binations. Now, as great men have imitators of 
all their peculiarities, M. Meyerbeer is not con- 
tented with aspiring to the musical glories of 
Rossini; he would also measure himself with his 
talent for mystification; and he has therefore in- 
vested Jenny Lind. Such is the origin of the 
celebrated Sweedish Nightingale. M. Meyerbeer 
has undertaken to mystify public opinion in praising 
beyond measure the character of talent she 
possesses; the Prussians have admired her upon 
the recommendation of the composer; and, behold, 
the English are admiring her after the example of 
the Prussians. But the Parisians are not so 
easily duped; therefore has Jenny Lind refused 
to let herself be heard at our opera. She knows 
that there is no permanent and assured renown 
to be obtained for an artist until i¢ has been 
confirmed by the Parisian public; but prudence 
is, with her, more persuasive than ambition. She 
does not calculate what she might gain, but she 
knows exactly what she would not fail to lose in 
the trial; and no matter what reports may be 


enbonpoint than is considered to be graceful for 
| the ideality of genteel comedy. While Madame 
| Volnys progresses to Saint Petersbourg, M. 
| Volnys hastens to Africa. The wife to the north, | 
and the husband to the south. M. Volyns has 
obtained, it is said, the direction of the Theatre | 
of Algiers. 


Tue Beckrorp Liprary At Hamiron Pa- 
LACE.—Too frequent allusion cannot be made to 
| the progress of taste in this country, and its 
| expansion amongst all classes, particularly of late 
| years. Doubtless one of the first of those who 
| contributed to so beneficial an influence was the 
| vefined connoisseur, the late Mr. Beckford. His 
son-in-law, the present Duke of Hamilton, is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of so eminent an example. 
Amidst the maguificent collections of works of art 
the noble Duke by marriage inherited was the fa- 
mous Beckford Library, which has been removed 
to the Palace of Hamilton, a spot in every respect 
worthy its reception. Here the valuabie tomes, 
the scarce MSS., and folios of high interest, have 
found an appropriate classic temple, erected on 
purpose for them, from the designs of Mr. Good- 
rich, the architect to the late Mr. Beckford at 
Bath, and the interior artistic embellishments in 
colour have been executed by Sang. ‘The style is 
Greco-Italian, and the plan consists of three ave- 
nues meeting in a quadrangle, covered by a splen- 
did dome. ‘The dome is formed by four spandrils, 
in which are beautifully portrayed the allegorical 
figures representing the Sister Arts, while the 
names of the greatest intellects are emblazoned, 
and richly decorated, in the numerous compart- 
ments of the ceiling. The dome and the arched 
avenues, friezes, &c., forming picturesque effects 
from every point of view. In a word, of the library 
at Hamilton—the brilliant colours, the gold ara- 
besque embellishments, the massive pilasters in 
red granite, the lapis lazuli friezes, and the classic 
order of its entablature, form one of those harmo- 


aid of the pencil and palette. And yet withal 
there exists that sombre repose and impress of 
calm tranquillity so indispensable to a place 
devoted to study and the earnest contemplation of 
art. To his Grace great praise is due for having 
thus given an additional stimulus to the wealthy 
of this country to vie with each other in a race so 


ennobling and lasting objects of art. 





Free Exurmitrion.—The free exhibition, that 
began with forty members, we are informed has 
now increased to sixty; seven thousand persons 
having visited the gallery since its opening. 

DunrermMiine Anpey.— A Hoax. — As for- 
merly mentioned, the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests are engaged in the renovation of this 
venerable pile; and in referring to the cireum- 
stance a correspondent of the North British Mail 
gives an amusing account of the failure of a pre- 
vious intention of restoration. At the discovery, 
in 1820, of the remains of King Robert the Bruce, 
the Barons of the Exchequer assembled around 
the tomb at the re-interment, and gave a public 
promise that the abbey should be restored. It 
was not fulfilled; and it is said that this was partly 
owing to the disgust created in high places by a 
clever and successful hoax played off by a rogue of 
an engraver, who then resided in Dumfermline, 
The proofs that the body discovered was that of 
Robert Bruce were entirely satisfactory, but it was 
suggested by some one that a plate, with the name 
of the hero engraved upon it, was only wanted 
to place the identity beyond all question. Such a 
plate was not long wanting. It was prepared by 
the engraver aforesaid, and “the likness of a 
kingly crown,” with the legend “ Robertus Scoto- 
rum Rex,” engraved on it in ancient characters. 
The semblance of real antiquity was given to it by 
keeping it some time in a strong fire, after which 
it was deposited a little beneath the surface of the 
ground, near the Bruce’s tomb. The plate was 
found and received by the barons with transport. 
Facsimiles of it were made in steel engraving, 
some of which were put into rich frames, and 
the original plate itself presented to the Prince 
Regent. Sometime afterwards the waggish en- 
graver divulged the secret of his hoax. The 
barons were chagrined; the plans for repairing 
the old abbey church were for the time abandoned ; 
and ever since these noble ruins have been 
mouldering away and hastening to tatal decay, 

Brunerri’s Mover or ANCIENT JERUSALEM. — 
This city must always command the attention of 
the Christian world; there is an eternal interest 
attached to it. In these days when travelling is a 
much less troublesome task than it used to be, the 
city itself may be visited; but, where this is not 
practicable, a visit to a model will give an insight 
into the localities far more accurate and interest- 
ing than the best written account. ‘This model 
represents Jerusalem as it was in the time of our 
Saviour. ‘There are many and very material altera- 
tions between the then and now; the ancient city 
was very much larger than the modern one, and 


mosques and towers have usurped the place of 


many old buildings; but the region round about 
presents the same features of interest. The 
restorations have been made after much laborious 
investigation; the ancient localities having been 
determined on with the greatest care. <A visit to 
this model will well repay the trouble; and a great 
deal of information may be gained from the clear 
and intelligible account given by a gentleman in 
the room at different times of the day. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have been repeatedly requested to introduce into our 
columns extravagant encomiums upon various small stars 
that ave shooting about the provincial theatrical hemisphere, 
These applications are made to us in so much of a matter 
of business manner, as to indicate the parties are not used 
to a refusal of the reasons they produce. This may be the 
routine of other periodicals, but it is not that of Tne Fine 
Ars’ Jounnat. We only give praise or find fault upon 
the evidence of our own senses; and, as we cannot be 
every where at once conveniently, we must reserve giving an 
opinion of the parties until circumstances afford to us the 
opportunity for forming one. 





nious wholes so diffieult to describe without the | 


Concerts Next Week —Monday, Philharmonic,—Wil- 


| son’s Scottish Entertainments. 


Tuesday, Musical Union.—Mr. and Mrs. Seguin’s Morn- 


| ing Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


Wednesday, Miss Macirone’s Morning Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms.—Mr. Blagrove’s Evening Concert, Han- 
over Square Rooms.—-Mr. Richardson's Concert. 

Thursday, Mr. 8, Bennett’s Morning Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms. 

Friday, Madame Dulcken’s Morning Concert, Her Ma- 


intellectual and praiseworthy as the erection of | jesty’s Theatre. 


Saturday, Royal Academy of Music Third Concert, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Proprietor, 
Mr. LUMLEY.—This Evening (Saturday), June 
Sth, will be performed Donizetti’s opera, entitled LA 
FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, with new Scenery, Dresses, 


and Decorations. The Scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall. 
Maria, Mdile. Jenny Lind; La Marchesa di Berkenfield, 
Madame Solari; Sulpizio Sergente, Signor F. Lablache; 
and Tonio, Signor Gardoni. Between the acts will be per- 


formed the second act of the admired ballet Giselle. 
Giselie, Mdlle Carlotta Grisi. To conclude with a selection 
from the ballet of ONDINE, including the Fete de la 


Madonne; the Tarentella, by the Corps de Ballet ; 
Pas, by Malle, Cerito and M. St. Leon; and the celebrated 
Pas de ’Ombre, by Mdile. Cerito. Ondine, Mdlle Cerito; 
Matteo (a young fisherman), M. Perrott. 

There will be a grand extra night (Thursday next, June 
11th), on which occasion Mdile. Jenny Lind will appear in 
one of her favourite characters. To be succeeded by various 
novelties in the ballet department, combining the talents 
of Mdlle, Carlotta Grisi, Mdlile. Lucille Grahu, Mdlle 
Carolina Rosati, Madame Petit Stephan, and Mdlle. Cerito; 
Mons, Perrot and St. Leon. 


a Grand 





GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
20¥ AL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 


GARDEN,—On Friday, June 18th, when will be per- 
a ¢ Rossini’s STABET MATER, on which oceasion, 
Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, Signora Corbari, and 
Mdlle. Alboni, Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, Signor Tam- 
burini, Signor Ronconi, Bignor Tagliafico, and Signor 
Marini will sing. 
A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

In the course of the morning, Rossini’s “ La Carita,” by 
the whole strength of the company. Beethoven’s Grand 
Battle Sinfonia will be performed by the orchestra, with 
two additional Military Bands, under the direction of 
M. Costa. 

Prices of Admission.— Pit and First Amphitheatre Tickets, 
7s ; Pit Stalls, 15s.; First Amphithe atre Stalls, 10s. 64.; 
Second Amphithe atre Stalls, 5s.; Grand Tier Boxe s, £4 4s.; 
Pit and First Tier Boxes, £3 138. at Second Tier Boxes, 
£2 12s, 6d.; Third Tier Boxes, £2 2s.; Fourth Tier Boxes, 
#1 11s. 6d.; Second Amphitheatre Tickets, 3s. 6d. ; Gallery 
Tickets, 2s, ‘6. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes at Cramer, Beale, 


& Co's. 
201, Regent Street, and at the Box Office, 


sow Strect. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
ACADEMY IS NOW OPEN, 
Admission (from E's ht o’Clock till Seven), 
italogue, One Shilling, 
JOUN. PRE SCOTT KNIGHT, R.A poise See. 


ROYAL 


One Shilling. 


ME ASSOC TA’ r ION “TO P ROMOTE THE 
- FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. — The 
Exhibition is now Open to the Public on Monday, Tues- 


day, Wednesday, ant Thursday free; and on Fric day and 
Saturday at ls. each. Catalogue, 2d each, 





r VE NE WwW SOc Ik TY OF “PAINTE RS IN 

. WATER COLOURS THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, FIFTY- 

THREE, PALL-MALL, near St. James’s Palace, from nine 

o’elock till dusk. 

Admission, ONE SuruiinG—-Catalogue, SIXPENCE. 

JAMES FAHEY, 

ME EXHIBITION of. the SOCIETY of 

BRITISH ARTISTS (incorporated by Royal Charter), 

at their Gallery, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, isnow OPEN 
daily, from nine a.m, till dusk. Admission, Is. 

EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 
\AL IGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


manufactured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church 
a t, Spitalfields, London, 


Secretary. 





These Pencils are perfectly free from grit ; and for richness 
of tone, 
texture, they are not to be equalled by the best Cumber-. 
land Tead that can be obtained at the present time, and 
are infinitely superior to every other description of Pencil 
now in use, 

The Caligraphie Pencils will also recommend themselves 
to all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of 
professional importance or recreation, by their being little 


more than half the price of other Pencils, 
H. HH, HH, WB, B, BB, F, FF - 4s. per dozen. 
BBB, EUB . - - - - 8s. » 
BBBB - ~ ~ - - - - 12s. ” 

An allowance on every Gross purchased by artists or 
‘ae 

May be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, book- 
on &e 


A single "Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the 


receipt of postage stamps to the amount. 
CAUTION, 
embossed Protection Wrappre, 
rotnd each dozen of Pencils 
on both sides, 
Son, London,” 


difficult of imitation, is pu 


depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of 


-To prevent imposition, a highly-finished and 


Each Pencil will be stamped 
**Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff and 


return, and post free, you will get a handsome Tea- 
spoon of C. WATSON’S SOL ID ALBATA PLATE, which 
is rapidly superceding Silver for all domestic uses, as it 1s 
equally sweet and handsomeas silver itself. This is the only 
solid substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of any 
kind, there is nothing to wear off, so that the more you rub 
and ‘clean it, the better it will continue to look, though it 
should be in daily use for fifty years. Don’t be afraid to 
put it to any test, and then send your order. A full cata- 
logue of prices, with patterns of every other article, will be 
inclosed with the Sample Spoon.—Address C. Watson 
41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton-folgate, London. 





ECONOMY.—ECONOMY. 
QTEPHENS Process for DYEING or SATIN- 


ING WOOD, as a substitute for paint. The natural 
grain of wood is imitated by art; but the most successful 
imitation has a sameness of appearance when compared with 
the continual variety which different woods present in their 
natural grain. To give an ornamental colour to the wood 
without obscuring the grain is the object of this process, 
which surpasses paintin appearanee, while at the same time 
it is so economical that the whole interior of a house, which 
would take a month or six weeks to paint in the usual man- 
ner, may be finished in one week by the process above 
named, and be more pleasing when finished. The dyes or 
stains are prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, in bott es of 6d 
and Is. each, and at 10s. per gallon. The Oak Colour may 
be obtained in powder at 8s. per 1b., which dissolves in 
water to form the liquid, and 11b. will make one gallon of 
stain.—-N.B. The trade supplied. 


Sold also at the Office of ‘*The Builder,” 2, York-street 
Covent-garden, London, 


MITHW’S PATENT ADHESIVE ENVE- 

LOPES, requiring neither wax or wafer, embossed 
with initials, frames, crests, arms, &c., &c. Manufactory, 
42, Rathbone-place, London.—The demand for these Enve- 
lopes is so great, and they are now so highly appreciated 
by Noblemen, Gentlemen, the Managers of Public Insti- 
tutions, &e., that several unprincipled persons are offering 
for sale a worthless imitation, and others are representing 
themselves to be “‘Agents for the sale of Smith’s Patent 
Adhesive Envelopes,” whereas J. SMITH has no appointed 
Agents. ‘To prevent imposition, therefore, the Public are 
respectfully requested to observe, that every Envelope bears 
the inscription, ““SMITH’S PATENT ADHESIVE, 42, 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON ;” all others are fraudu- 
lent imitations. 


N.B.—For India 





communication these Envelopes are 





invaluable. Stationery of every Description. Engraving, 
Printing, &c., &c., &e. ; 
MPORTANT CAUTION.—A. ROWLAND 


I 


and SON, 


the real) of the original preparations. 
land’s, 


the foot, in red ink, thus—** A. Rowland and Son.” 


preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair, 


eruptions, sunburns, 
rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
dering the teeth 
gums. 


beautifully white, 
most violent toothache, gum-boils, and swelled face. 
H.R. H. 


together with 


merits, 


and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


oe EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by | 


20, Hatton-garden, London, beg to caution 
the nobility and gentry being misled by the attempts of some 
shopkeepers, who, to compounds of their own manufacture, 
give the titles of ‘‘ Macassar Oil,” ‘* Kalydor,” and “ Odon- 
to,” some under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion, while they copy the bills, labels, advertisements, and 
testimonials (substituting fictitious names and addresses for 
The only genuine 
“ Macassar Oil,” ** Kalydor,”? and ‘ Odonto,” are ‘* Row- 
and the wrapper of each bears the name of ‘ Row- 
lands’ ” preceding that of the article, with their signature at 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL for the growth, and for 


XOWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving and beautify- 
ing the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous 
freckles, and discolorations, and for 


or Pearl Dentifrice, for ren- 
and strengthening the 


ROWLANDS’ ALSANA EXTRACT, for relieving the 


The especial patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the whole of the Royal Family, 
and of every Court in the civilised world, and the high 
esteem in which these preparations are universally held, 
numerous testimonials constantly received 
of their efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of their 


Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hatton-garden, London, 





QIIX NEW FIGURES—the BENEVOLI 
POPE PIUS IX, HENRY VIL, 


and GOUGH, in their full uniforms, 
Mr. MACREADY, 
splendid Roman costume ever seen in England. 
Magnificent ventilating dome at a cost of £700. 
Open from Pleven till dusk, 
Admission One Shilling, Napoleon Rooms Sixpence 
1 
man Square, 


-The Times. 





INT 
JAMES I. of England, 
in the splendid costume ofthe period, The heroes, HARDINGE 
as British Generals. 
the eminent Tragedian, in the most 


and from Seven till Ten 
Madame Tussaud & Son’s Bazaar, Baker Street, Port- 


“This is one of the best Exhibitions in the Metropolis.” 





BA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES AND 
FORKS, DISH COVERS, &c., C. WATSON’S, 41 


and 42, BARBICAN, and 16, NORTON FOLGATE. Es- 
tablished half a century.— 
including the largest size made, 35s.—very richly orna- 
mented all over, 50s. 
Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards.— 
made Bronze Tea Urn, 35s., with the newest patterns up to 
5 guineas —A set ofsix patent raised London-made Dish 
Covers, 18s. 6d.—Best imperial raised, 35s, 6d,set of six— 


A set of 3 Paper Tea Trays, 


aset of three, and up to £14.—Japan 
A 5 quart London- 


Elegant silver shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 
Ivory Table-knives, lls. per. doz.; Dessert, 9s.; Carvers, 


3s. Gd. per pair. 


Table. | Dessert.] Carvers. 

3} inch handsome Balance 

handle .....seeeeeee+ | 188. dz. 14s. dz. | 6s. Gd. pr. 
4 inch Balance-handle, 

largest and best made.. | 20s. ,, | 16s. ,, | 7s. 6d, 45 
Ditto with Watson’s Al- 

bata Plate handles equal 

to Silver..........-.0+ | 228. 6d. | 188. ., | 8s. Gd. ,, 


Forks half the price of the above. 

C. Watson’s handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
Current is just Published, and Families who regard eco- 
nomy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free, from the 
above Address. Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata 
Plate, which is so rapidly superseding Silver. 

Address C. Watson 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton 
Folgate, London, 


(jem, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Directors. 
Joseph Moore, M.D., Chairman. 
George G. Babington, Esq. James Dunlap, M.D. 
John Blackall, M.D. Rev. Richard Garvey, M.D. 
Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S.| Joseph Henry Green, Esq. 
Rev. Alfred B. Clough, M.A, | Oliver Hargreave, Esq. 
Samuel Cooper, Esq. Clement Hue, M.D. 
John Rt. Cornish, Esq. Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Andrew A. Mieville, Esq. 
Thomas Davis, Esq. Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 
In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, the Society 
continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons sub- 
ject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other Diseases, on the 
payment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. 
The plan of granting Assurances on Invalid Lives origina- 
ted with this Office in the beginning of 1824, 


Table of Premiums for Assuring £100, on a Healthy Life. 











Age. For wasp Ae ears, For aie poe som, Life Rate. 
Annual Payment o: of, nent Payment o 

2 «s 4. £ s. d. £ s. a. 

30 ; 4 23 ss 8 2 10 4 
35 i 7% 2 1 > 2 16 6 
40 110 4 113 6 3.38 
45 14 8 21 0 3 13 0 
50 s 23 0 2 13 il 473 
55 3.08 3.13 8 5 65 (0 
60 2 . 6 i. 3 6 72 
65 5 16 38 6 19 ll 7 169 








Every description of Assurance may be effected with 
this Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Per- 
sons in any station, and of EVERY AGE. 


BONUSES, 

The two first Divisions averaged £22 per Cent. on the 
Premiums paid. The Third, £28 per Cent. The Fourth 
Bonus, declared January 1847, averaged rather more than 
£36 per Cent.; and, from the large amount of Profit 
already realized, which has been reserved for future appro- 
priation, and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter are ex- 
pected considerably to exceed that Amount, 

The Society’s Income, which is steadily increasing, is now 
upwards £116,000 per annum. 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 
78, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





Just Published, in post 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d, bound in silk, or 16s. in morocco, 


a IN PROSE AND POETRY, 
FROM LIVING AND DECEASED AUTHORS. 
Edited by Joun BLEADEN. 
Effingham Wilson, Publisher, Royal Exchange, London. 


NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 

MACKENZIP’S Portable Edition of THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, containing a faithful Summary of the 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and People; with a Chronological 
List of Eminent and Learned Men, of the principal Memo- 
rable Events, Naval and Military Battles, Discoveries, In- 
ventions, &c. Contemporary Sovereigns, &c., &c., with 
thirty-eight engravings. This Work is now publishing in 
Weekly Numbers, at One Penny, and Monthly Parts, at 
Fourpence. 








London: Printed ae WILL1AM WuInrey GrarIneo, of 
No. 2, Smnart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parker-street; in 
the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid; and Pub- 
lished by Joun Day, of 43, Paradise-street, Lambeth, at the 
Office of “Tur Fine Arts’ JouRNAL, 12, Wellington 
Street North, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Coven 
Garden, in the Liberty of Westminster. 














